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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Subscription price $2.00. If paid strictly in ad- 
vance $1.50 will be accepted To ministers, price 
$1.50, or if paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per 
year Single copy 5 cents 

EXPIRATIONS. 
The label on the paper shows the month to 
which subscription s paid List is revised 
monthly Change of date on label is a receipt 
for remittance on subscription account. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 


Special Notice—In order that subscribers may 
not be annoyed by failure to receive the paper, 
it is not discontinue expiration of time paid 
in advance (unless so ordered), but is continued 
pending instructions from the subscriber. If dis- 
continuance is desired, prompt notice should be 








sent and all arrearages paid 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


n ordering change of address give the old as 


well as the new If the paper does not reach 

you " regularly, notify as at once 
REMITTANCES 

Should be sent by draft or money order payable 

to The New Christian Century Company I 


LOCAL CHECK IS SENT ADD TEN CENTS 
FOR EXCHANGE. 


ADVERTISING. 
Nothing but clean business and reliable firms ad- 


vertised Rates given on application. 


Subscribers Wants 
Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 








DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, New 
Cueistian Century Co. 





CHURCH CLERK Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New Cnristiay 
Canturr Co 





“XXX CHRISTIANS.” 

Every one who purchases office supplies is 
familiar with the use of XX, XXX or XXXX 
to indicate the weight of the envelope in a 
given box. Every housewife looks for a like 
indication of quality on a‘sack or a barrel 
of flour. The Centennial Roll Books that are 
being prepared in all the churches of the 
Disciples will mark in the same way every 
member who has weight enough to count at 
all in the Kingdom of God. 

As these Roll Books will be gathered at 
Pittsburgh next fall to form the chief ex- 
hibit of the Centennial Celebration, and then 
will be perpetually preserved in duplicate 
both in the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, and in some suitable brotherhood depos- 
itory, it becomes a matter of interest, to 
every Disciple to get on record right in this 
year of one hundred years . 

The books are being sent out from the Cen 
tennial office at the cost of production as 
follows: 

For book with room for 160 names, 10 
cents for copy in board covers to be returned 
to Pittsburgh; 35 cents for copy in cloth 
covers to be kept in the local church arch- 
ives; 320 names, 15 cents and 40 cents; 64 
names, 20 cents and 45 cents; 960, 25 and 50; 
1280, 30 and 55: 1600, 35 and 60: 1920, 40 
and 65: 2,400, 50 and 75; 3,040 names, 60 
cents and 85 cents 

In addition to the 
which the name of every member and the 


church list pages on 


fact—-not the extent—of his participation in 


the Bible School, in local church support and 


in the general work to missions, benevolence 
and education, are recorded, there are special 


THE 


of all ministers who have served the churen 
and for a tabulated report of the Centennial 
year. 

The most important step to take in the 
preparation for the March offering is to start 
your Centennial Roll Book and use it as a 
means to get absolutely every member to 
make some contribution. If we can only 
accomplish the complete enlistment of our 
entire membership in the work of world-wide 
evangelism, the $400,000 Centennial Aim will 
be gloriously surpassed. 

W. R. Warren, 
203 Bissell Block Centennial Sec’y. 
GOOD NEWS FROM CHINA. 

“We are in the midst of new and reviving 
spiritual energies in China. The whole field 
is in the wave-currents of a real blessing. 
The evangelists at Chu Cheo have been 
touched with the fire of a new consecration. 
At Shanghai we have seen great things. God 
is giving the native ministry a new vision. 
We baptized thirteen on Christmas morning. 
The light of the Morning Star is shining 
upon us. Somebody is praying somewhere.” 
--W. R. Hunt. 
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John Johnson reports the baptism of a 


young man at Nantungchow. He was bap. 
tized on Christmas day, in the morning. 
There was great interest in the service. The 
chapel was full of interested spectators, 
Many more are expected soon. 


At the morning service on Christmas day 
at Luchowfu, China, a large crowd was gath- 
ered. Two men were baptized, and one 
little girl fourteen years old, the first child 
ever baptized here. The chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated with bamboo and potted 
plants, and was crowded with an interested, 
quiet audience. The Chinese Evangelist 
preached a short sermon, and the three were 
buried in baptism. In another part of the 
city, a man was baptized the same day. 


Twelve were baptized at Chu Cheo the last 
of the month of October, and in the last 
weeks of December, three were baptized in 
Nantungchow, and others are very near the 
Kingdom. Everywhere the spirit of revival 
is growing, and it is believed that the day 
long prayed for in China is dawning. 
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A. McLean’s New Book Free 
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The Enlarging Missionary Motive 


With the modern growth of missions has come also a growth in 
the reasons for missionary endeavor, 

The reasons given by Carey and Judson and Morrison were very 
intense reasons, but very simple. 

To them the world was lost without Christ. Possessing Christ, 
they had the power to save those who possessed him not. They 
were therefore responsible for the eternal welfare of the benighted 
millions. 

Their conception of missions was in terms of simply preaching the 
evangel by speech and by book. 

With the years this primary missionary motive has suffered no 
atrophy but has, on the contrary, been greatly enlarged and enriched. 

It is true that we do not spur our hearts to missionary service by 
contemplating the millions going down to eternal hell, as the mis- 
sionaries of the earlier day did. If a preacher, stopping dramatically 
in the midst of his sermon and pointing to the clock until every one 
could hear it ticking thunderously, should say, “Every time that clock 
ticks so many souls go down to eternal hell,” he would excite nothing 
but pity for his own crude conception both of the gospel and of 
missions. 

Yet the obligation for missionary endeavor is no less urgent because 
the word “lost,” in its application to the unevangelized world, has 
taken on a more concrete and real interpretation. The more Christian 
conception, of the lost world makes an appeal to motives that were 
not touched by the earlier notion. 

If a century ago there was one good reason for urging missionary 
consecration today there are four or five good reasons. 

We are learning today that missions is an advantage to commerce, 
and so the self-interest of Christian nations is appealed to at the 
point of the pocket book. 

Our modern business men have formed the habit of thinking their 
business in large terms. They are not content to accept supply and 
demand as fixed and given facts. They create demand. They pro 
duce supply. A vast territory of the country is arid and unpeopled; 
they build a railway through it, locating towns where as yet there 
are none. They send agents through the cities advertising for 
homeseekers. Like a miracle the land that was once desert blossoms 
as a rose, and cities and villages spring up everywhere, 

Already commerce is at work developing in China and Japan, in 
Tibet even, and in Africa a taste for the clothes we wear, the houses 
we live in, and the food we eat. But commerce is beginning to see 
that the demand for our products, for our railways and our machin- 
ery is conditioned upon sharing with us the same social ideals. The 
African will never use the railroad until he is civilized. Civilize 
him and you have created demand for the instruments by which 
civilization is maintained and carried forward. 

Now everybody knows that Christianity is the great civilizer. 


Wherever the gospel has gone material civilization has sprung up. 


The statesmen of commerce, the captains of industry, men who think 
in terms of continents are coming to see the vital connection of 
missions with their material prosperity. 

The development of an intense peace conscience among Christian 
nations reénforces the primary missionary motive. 

“Our Christian missions have for their object,” says President 
Roosevelt, “not only the saving of souls, but the imparting of a life 
that makes possible the Kingdom of God on the earth.” Mr. Bryan in 
an address the other day before the Presbyterian Brotherhood of 
Chieago earnestly pleaded for the substitution of Bibles for bullets 
in our dealing with distant inferior nations. 

The fact is that modern methods of travel and communication are 
bringing the Occident and the Orient face to face. Peaceable social! 
commingling will be impossible unless there is identity in at least 
the fundamental ideals of the two hemispheres. 

Bishop Brent is wise when he urges us of the West to implant out 
ideals in the East “in such fashion as to minimize the change of a 
dreadful future clash between two radically different civilizations; 
if we wait until tomorrow we may find that we have waited too 
long.” 

One of the most interesting and significant developments of the 
missionary motive is its enrichment by its own paradox. The 
primary motive of missions regards the world as in need of the 
gospel. This newer motive, just now fascinating the minds of our 
most thoughtful and earnest men, regards the gospel as in need of 
the world! 

The world needs Christ; but Christ needs the world, in order to 
shew forth the beauties and glory of his person. 

Any national] or racial interpretation of Christ is bound to be but 
a “broken light” of him. There is more in Christ than our American 
or European Christianity has yet expressed. The folly of our 
attempts to define him in our creeds or to confine him in our sects 
is nowhere more apparent than in the light of the fact that among 
whatever people he goes he is given a fresh interpretation. 

The elasticity of the gospel, its adaptability to all types of human 
life, justifies the Master’s title “Son of Man.” He is waiting yet 
for the full revealment of his character. Let not us strenuous, 
high-pressure, pragmatic Occidentals imagine that we have given to 
Christ a full and adequate interpretation. 

May we not expect that our Christianity, once we carry it to 
China and India, will come back to us enriched by the vast spiritual 
treasures of those ancient religious peoples? 

After all Christ was theirs before he was ours. He was born 
among them. He breathed the oriental air. His soul was nourished 
on the oriental literature. Our Bible is an oriental book. Where 
shall Christ come to his own if not in the lands which we call 


heathen ? 
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DEFEAT OF COMMISSION OF INQUIRY BILL A TEMPERANCE 
VICTORY 

The defeat in Committee of the bill to appoint a commission of 
Congressmen to investigate the liquor traffic was a decisive temper- 
ance victory. The Anti-Saloon League has been quietly opposing 
this bill during the whole session, though it was favored by some 
temperance people who had not learned that the appointment of 
such a commission though an apparent concession to temperance 
sentiment, was to be used as an excuse for delaying inter-state ship- 
ment and other temperance legislation until it reported, and that 
the provision that any member of the commission whose term in 
Congress expired should be continued at full Congressional pay, 
afforded an excellent means of taking care of members who had 
been defeated for re-election or re-nomination to the House for 
refusing to report the inter-state shipment bills out of the Judiciary 


. 


Committee. 


WAR ON THE RULES AND THE RULERS 

The “elder statesmen” are considerably worried over some of the 
tactics of “Fighting Bob” La Follette of late. He asks some very 
impertinent questions of these high and mighty. He insists that 
a great appropriation bill, carrying millions above the hundred, be 
considered for a day or two in order that other statesmen, besides 
the Lord’s anointed, may have a humble chance to justify their 
own judgments in voting. The aforesaid anointed tell him that they 
had considered very maturely and that the time is now so short 
that he ought not to obstruct legislation by objecting to a vote 
practically without debate. The little stalwart innocently asks 
why not have more time then? He is benignly told that these bills 
have many items in them, and that it takes long to go over all of 
them carefully, and that the great committees (and committeemen) 
are kept very busy, and that all wise ones know that the most 
of such legislation must be done in committees, you know. Still 
the badger senator insists that he may be from Missouri and wants 
to know why the aforesaid committees cannot have a little wider 
representation among senators so a few of the patriots may not 
have all the work to do. Senator Hale complains, mildly rebukes, 
and paternally scolds, but the Wisconsin man says there is one 
thing he can do, even though he cannot be on any important com- 
mittee and is generally sat upon by those who believe that he is 
not among the hosts of “divine right,” he can object and he can 
talk for many, many weary hours, and thus he can get the country 
to hear and when the country hears long enough and rubs its 
sleepy eyes a while, it will give an order that will humble even 
the mighty “elder statesmen” and the senate will become more 
a national than an “inner council” chamber. 


GOTT UND UNCLE JOE 


The world was convulsed some years ago by the famous “Gott 
und Mich” recitation of the Kaiser’s immanence. It is related that 
one of the young army officers was defending the Kaiser in the 
premises and was reminded that the might of the Lord was gen- 
erally supposed to be rather formidable. He replied “Yes, but the 
Kaiser is young yet.” 

The speaker of the house of Representatives is given the right 
to refer all bills except the messages from the president. This 
was amply evidenced the other day when someone wanted the 
bill removing Senator Knox’s disabilities as the coming Secre- 
tary of State referred to the Judiciary Committee while the 
speaker desired some other committee to have it. Since it was a con- 
stitutional question the member thought it logical to turn it 
over to the law committee and he made a motion to that 
effect. After the motion was made the speaker announced it 
would be referred to the Committee on Election of President 
and Vice President, and then ruled that the gentleman’s motion 
was out of order. It is his privilege to refer the bill and he had 
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already done so. Thus they “expedite” business. Once a bill ig 
referred to the committee the speaker desires, there is no way to 
get it up for consideration but by a call of the committees, unani- 
mous consent, or a suspension of the rules. Victor Murdock of 
Kansas is one of the “young Turks” at Washington. He enliveng 
things once in a while, when he gets a chance to say something in 
the House. When he cannot get the chance there he says it anyhow 
through some public print or in a speech somewhere. 

Murdock says to get a bill up under “call of committees” is but 
a “chance in a lifetime.” One does not need much imagination to 
see how it could be done under either of the other two rules if the 
speaker does not desire it. 

Now here is an instance that illustrates the divinity of your 
Uncle Joe’s powers. Perhaps no mortal man was ever acclaimed 
by so many people as was Abraham Lincoln last week. The people 
of this grateful land honored themselves by honoring Lincoln. One 
hundred thousand have joined in making contribution to the Lin. 
coln Farm Association and the farm on which he was born hag 
been purchased and the corner stone of a memorial, within which the 
humble log cabin of the great president will be forever preserved, 
was laid by President Roosevelt on Lincoln’s birthday. It is cer. 
tainly but fit that every citizen of the nation be allowed to have 
some part in this memorial. A bill is presented in the senate and 
passed unanimously, appropriating a part of the money that must 
be provided for the upkeep of this, the people’s memorial. Presented 
to the house, the omnipotent gavel pronounces itself against it, 
and refers it to one of the minor committees, where it will be 
“the chance in a lifetime” to get it reported out for action. The 
house would pass on it with practical unanimity and the nation 
approve it. But the vox populi, vox Deus, prevails not before the 
“picturesque” czar of our representatives. 


HUMANITY FOR THE BRUTE 


Nothing more characterizes these times than the efforts to help 
the helpless. Almost numberless associations are organized for the 
common good and for the expert and efficient work of philanthropy. 
Our time seems, on the surface, to be characterized by a ruthless 
commercialism. May it not be that this is less real than seeming? 
At least it may be affirmed that it is no worse than heretofore 
but that we are much more sensitive to it. This is the social age 
and nothing so appeals to men as the call to help the “under dog” 
and give the man that is “down and out” a chance, 

One ‘of the most useful of these many philanthropic associations 
is the American Humane Society. Its offices are at Albany, N. Y,, 
and its president is Dr. William O. Stillman. The subsidiary so- 
cieties number hundreds but they feel the need of thousands. They 
last year prosecuted over 32,000 cases and their work included the 
welfare of 762,000 animals and 166,264 children. They spent a 
million dollars and felt that they had but touched the problem. 
Next year they expect to hold a great International Humane Con- 
gress in Washington. 

Here are some of the things they desire to do. They wish a 
law that will compel the railroads to push along live-stock freight 
trains faster. The average is often as low as from four to ten 
miles per hour for the twenty-eight hours stock may be kept 
aboard without feed or water. The right of way is given to 
“dead” freight when it pays better. The poor beasts are exposed 
to rain and wind, to cold in the winter and to torrid heat in the 
summer when the close quarters of a crowded car are subjected 
to a stifling side track for hours perhaps. They wish a minimum 
speed of at least sixteen hours which will bring the average ship- 
ment within the twenty-hour limit. They have aided the Secretary 
of Agriculture in many cases where the twenty-eight-hour law was 
broken and there are now some 1,200 cases under prosecution. 

They also- desire Uncle Sam to put a clause in every lease for 
grazing lands which will require provision for winter feeding of 
range cattle. Hundreds of thousands of these beasts are known 
to perish each winter because it has been thought cheaper to stand 
the loss than to provide shelter and forage for the stormy periods. 
They are also interested in the great herds of elk about the Black 
Hole country, where a year ago forty per cent of the few thousands 
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remaining perished because their natural grazing grounds had been 
taken by the sheep and cattle ranches. 

Another, and a rather startling quest, is to do something to put 
an end to bull-fighting across the border in Mexico. Startling, be- 
cause they have found that these fights are made possible by the 
tourists and others who cross the line to see them. President Diaz 
js engaged in a crusade against the bull-fight and this will prove 
a salutary move in his aid. 

The Association has devoted much attention to cases of children, 
especially in the cities, and has done much to get laws and to pro- 
tect the little ones from cruel and drunken parents. In some 
cities the society has semi-pdlice powers and receives much help 
from the authorities. Twelve states have compulsory instruction in 
the schools relating to humanity toward the dumb world and the 
crusade is on to get such in every state. More than by prosecution 
of the guilty can the instruction of the coming generation aid so 
great and good a cause and one that lies close to the bottom of our 
civilization. 


The Gates 


The task of world evangelism is not a mere periodic interest 
which rises and falls with the changes of the calendar, but is one 
of perpetual and growing significance. Political events during the 
past three years have immensely widened the field of opportunity 
in the far East. Those who have recently traveled in China are 
of one voice in the declaration that the next few years will 
definitely determine the course of the empire for a long time to 
come. Professor Burton, of the University of Chicago, who is now 
traveling in the Orient as a government commissioner for the 
inspection of educational institutions, has repeatedly expressed him- 
self upon this question and is most enthusiastic in his reports 
regarding missionary work in China. He believes that no more 
wonderful opportunity has been offered to Christianity in all of 
its history than now confronts it in that land. 

The business of missions is far more complicated and far-reach- 
ing than the casual observer is led to suppose. It is not simply 
the proclamation of a faith; it is the creation of a civilization. Per- 
haps, at the present time, its most effective instruments are educa- 
tion and medical science. Sections of the world which are imper- 
vious to immediate and aggressive evangelism are opening their 
gates and welcoming western and Christian educational methods 
because they see that such methods are the instruments of success 
in the building of cities and states. This is Christianity’s oppor- 
tunity. Our civilization is going to the Orient, whether we will or 
not. The question is, What sort of a civilization shall it be? Com- 
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THE CHRISTIAN NO LONGER AN “INFIDEL” 


The Mohammedan has always looked upon the Christian as an 
infidel. One of the results of the new era in Turkey is the declara- 
tion of the Shiek-Ul-Islam, the pope of Mohammedanism, that the 
Koran nowhere calls them such. He pleads that they be treated 
as friends. 

There are indications already of the inevitable reaction from the 
jubilant recognition of each other by followers of the crescent and 
the cross. Some of the reformers are counseling that it would be 
better if the new Turkey were a Mohammedan power and that, 
while treating all people with equity only those of “the faith” should 
have a part in ruling. 

The reform party, as ever, has two wings, and just how far the 
universal desire for retaining the rights gained wil! prevent them 
dividing over the how of using them, remains to be seen. One of 
the ministers has resigned on account of the differences and others 
may do so. Radicalism all too often retards progress by ite deter- 
mination to hurry the process of the suns. 


of the East 


merce, industry, capital, exploitation are all surely and rapidly 
changing the character of the Orient. Are they the best interpret- 
ers of our western life? No one would for a moment contend 
that they are. It is Christianity alone that can give permanent en- 
largement and value to the lands thus invaded by western influence. 

Medical missions have an equal value. The wonders wrought 
by the surgeon and the physician are as marvelous to the un- 
trained oriental as the miracles of the apostolic age. They are 
the signs and wonders of the West and ought to be the tokens of 
Christian power. Households and communities that close their 
doors against the preaching of the gospel are willing to admit the 
doctor and the nurse. If these instruments are the propagandists 
of Christianity, it means that our holy faith is to be interpreted in 
terms of human welfare and betterment, and this was its very 
first interpretation at the hands of the Master. 

Missions are, therefore, the dominant interest of the church. To 
mould the plastic clay of the new East is as fascinating a work 
as that of the sculptor in his studio, and is far more effective in 
reaching the life and influencing the future of our age. Every 
opportunity to have a part in this world-wide enterprise is a 
privilege which no open-minded Christian can neglect. The March 
offering for foreign missions is a golden milestone which records 
the arrival of a moment of immense interest in the annual calen- 
dar of every church. To fail then is to fail in an essential of Chris- 
tian devotion. To meet nobly and generously that opportunity 
is to uplift the church and its members for an entire twelvemonth. 


The Offering is at Hand 


The Centennial March Offering for Foreign Missions is taken 
Sunday, March 7th. The great event is at hand. Stupendous 
reasons exist for an exceptional advance in the gifts of the 
churches. 

Consider the success of the work. Statistics for 1908 show that we 
have in the United States 141,000 Protestant ministers, while 
there are less than 6,000 American missionaries on the foreign field. 
For 1908 the increase for Protestant church membership at home 
was 290,000, or 1% per cent, while abroad American missionaries 
won 87,000, an increase of 12 per cent. The total number of native 
church members added in all fields, by all missionaries, was 164,- 
674, or over 450 a day. This is an average of more than eight 
converts to each missionary, while the average number of additions 
for each minister in this country last year was only about two; 
that is, each missionary on the foreign field won four times as 
many converts as each minister at home, in spite of the great 
advantage in this country of existing churches, schools, Christian 
society, good laws, literature, etc. 

How the success of our own work thrills all our own hearts! 
The story of our progress in the Philippine Islands and at Bolenge, 
Africa, equals that of any missionary history that has ever been 


written. For the brief time, the small force and the limited equip- 
ment, nothing in all the annals of missionary progress surpasses 
our own marvelous achievements. We do not mention this boast- 
fully, but humbly and with a solemn sense of the responsibility 
that is involved. Not only the thousands of converts, but the 
genuineness of faith and rectitude of their lives is another illustra- 
tion of the power of the simple gospel to transform and uplift 
the most degraded. The faith and daring and liberality in all 
these missions puts us all to shame. What a rich heritage of love 
and loyalty our churches at home have in these stations, which are 
bright stars in the black night of darkest heathenism! The story 
is the same, in a different form, in Japan, China and India, and 
wherever our much loved brethren have gone with the gospel. 
When we have prayed for success, our prayers have been more 
than answered. Do we believe our own eyes and ears when we 
see and hear these miracles of grace? Will we take care of what 
we have won? Will we provide for our own offspring which God 
has given us? These and kindred questions will be answered 
March 7th. 

How anxiously tens of thousands of our people have looked 
forward to this Centennial year! Our plea is enshrined in the 








hearts of a million people. To thousands 


itself. This is a season when we recount 


of the past. We catch the spirit of the 


and fortune and life itself that this simple plea might be known 


to the world. They believed 


creation. 
said, “The church of Jesus Christ is, in her 


tion, necessarily and essentially, a 


finer uninspired interpretation of the church was ever given. 


great statement, true to the entire teachin 


the position of the able group of men 


If we falter on the 7th of March, we wi 
stamp and blood and spirit of the men who 
That 


giving. 


is the day for daring, for mi 


great 


in giving the gospel to the whole 
This with them was a holy passion. 


missionary 


who 


If we do something really great and worthy, it will be 
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it is dearer than life 


the trials and conflicts hundred years. 


fathers who gave time 


hundreds ? 
Alexander Campbell 


nature, spirit and posi- 
institution.” No put God to the test. 
This 
g of the Book, reflects 
were his co-laborers. 
ll not be of the same 


m we profess to honor. 
ghty effort, for heroic evangelized. 


our power. 


would mightily impress the world and honor our Lord. 
not ask the churches to undertake to raise thousands instead of 
We have many people that should honor themselves 
by giving $1,000 and more. 
habit of raising $50 to $100, could more easily raise $500. 


of large faith and boundless horizon. 
great Centennial Convention, to celebrate the publication of the 
“Declaration and Address,” if our gifts are only nominal for the 
world’s evangelization. 
volved the union of the people of God that the world might be 
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remembered and reflected in the lives of our people for the next 
A gift of a half million of dollars by our churches 


May we 


Many of the smaller churches, in the 
Let us 


He will open the windows of Heaven to those 


How dare we go up to the 


That document in teaching and spirit in. 


To raise $400,000 is not impossible, but easily withip 


Paragraphic Editorials 


The editorial correspondence on the W. A. 
Sunday revival in Springfield, Il., which was 
to have begun in this issue has been delayed 
Sunday’s sickness compelled a 
week’s of the meeting. He 
began February 26, and our series, therefore, 
will quite likely start next week. 


because Mr 
postponement 


So many requests are coming to our office 
for back copies of the issues containing Prof. 
Willett’s Faith” that 
not answer each one directly. We are sorry 


Confession ot we can- 


to report that those issues have for some time 
been exhausted. A number of ministers re- 
ceiving our recent circular complain that they 
did not receive the four copies of the paper 
sent throughout the brotherhood. We are not 
able to account for this as the mailing list 
for cireulars was made from the same year 
book as the list for the special issues. We 
that 
likewise exhausted 
add, the succeeding numbers of the Christian 


files of these issues are 


we delight to 


regret to say 
However, 


Century are an improvement over any earlier 


they are to be trusted who tell 


“getting better and bet- 


issues if 
us that the paper is 
ter.” 

In connection with the evangelistic cam 
paigns of Chapman in Boston, Gipsy Smith 
in St. Louis, Sunday in Springfield and Sco- 
ville in Des Moines, it 
up the statistics of the Moody and Sankey 
If we get the idea that only 


is interesting to dig 


meeting in 1877 
in modern days enterprising preparations go 
meetings we are badly mis- 
Congregationalist 


into evangelistic 
taken. A 
has consulted the files of the 
papers and found that the cost of the meet- 
ings exceeded $41,000, the special tabernacle 
In that campaign the 
The 
railroads also coiiperated by bringing excur- 
reduced 


writer in the 
Boston news- 


itself costing $32,000. 
newspapers of Boston were a great help. 
surrounding towns at 


sions from 


fares. On the 
Phillips Brooks’ 
with many of Boston's 
clergymen and laymen. 
er’s impressions of the two evangelists are 


committee of arrangements 


name appears in the list 
most distinguished 


The Journal report 


interesting: 

‘In personal appearance neither of the re- 
vivalists suggests the pictures of them which 
are so plenty in the newspapers and on the 
street corners. Neither would be taken for 
a man of particular piety, nor does either 


show in the face any trace of the yearn 
ing interest for souls which must ani- 
mate them. They look like practical 
men who enjoy life. Mr. Moody is a 
stout man—very stout—with a round head 
mounted on a thick neck and almost 


resting on his shoulders. A full beard is all 
that prevents his face from being round also. 


His voice is not musical, nor yet disagreeable, 
but is on a high pitch when he begins to 
preach, growing in sharpness as he begins 
to warm up to his subject. His eye twinkles 
with much more than a hint of humor when 
some quaint idea comes to his mind; and all 
in all he is a man who wins one’s good will 
in a little while. Mr. Sankey is a man of 
more angular features and build, 
acute in the expression of his face, almost 


slighter 


restless in his manner, with a pleasant voice 
when talking and a countenance that lights 
up wonderfully when he speaks or sings.” 


rhe extent to which hunian life is neces- 
sarily entrusted to physicians, nurses, and 
hospitals is well known to us all, and for 
the most part, we have great reason to find 
satisfaction in the skill with which disease 
is treated and the devotion with which those 
to whom our sick must be committed con- 
duct themselves and the cases entrusted to 
their charge. But there are occasions which 
open the eyes and minds of thoughtful peo- 
ple to the grave danger involved in indis- 
criminate medical and surgical practice and 
the type of self-interest which is manifest 
in the conduct of some of the hospitals in 
a city like Chicago. 

A recent experience of some of the Disci- 
ples in this city has brought this whole sub- 
ject freshly to mind with a directness and 
warning which have had no equal for many 
years. A prominent member of our group 
here in Chicago was suddenly attacked by 
illness while absent from his residence. A 
physician who happened to be near was sum- 
moned and took him at once to a hospital 
whose reputation is, to say the least, more or 
less obscure. Here, very slight prep- 
arations and under circumstances that might 
well call for inquiry, an operation was per- 
formed. The subsequent developments of the 
case gave cause for belief that the operation 
itself may not have been necessary and that 
such as to 
culminating 


with 


the method of procedure was 
entail the gravest consequences, 
in death. 

A tragedy of this character cannot but 
awaken in the minds of thoughtful people 
reflections upon the responsibility of 
medical and surgical at the 
same time illustrate the possibility of either 
unskillful or careless medical attendance with 
the most lamentable result. We 
much to skillful and competent surgery not 
to be grateful for its progress and results. 
At the same time, the very success attained 
gives opportunity for the gravest abuses on 
the part of men whose only interest is the 
profit which may be made out of the busi- 
These men are a disgrace to the pro- 


many 
practice and 


owe too 


ness. 


fession and the public cannot be made too 
fully aware of their character. 

Strictures are frequently made against the 
church on the ground that it is 
of its poor and needy. Unfavorable com. 
parison is made between it and the lodge, 
which has the reputation of caring bounti- 
fully for the families of its members who 
are in trouble. Information has just come 
to our desk to the effect that the Jackson 
Boulevard Church of Chicago will make a 
worthy gift to Mrs. Stockdale as a token 
of their husband, 
Parker Stockdale, their recent pastor, whose 
untimely death left a family of four small 
children with no adequate provision for their 
support. Certainly such an act as _ this 
will bring the blessing of God both upon 
those who receive and those who give. We 
wonder if the disparity between lodge and 
church in caring for those who suffer js 
not more a matter of system than of fact. 
The lodge does its work systematically, 
while the church deals with such particular 
cases as are called to its attention. Often 
no doubt, many suffer of whom the church 
informed. But our observation has 


careless 


love for her and her 


is not 


been that, as a rule, church people are 
quick and generous to respond to a call for 
practical service of this sort. We recall 
off-hand in churehes in Chicago such in- 


stances of practical helpfulness which dem- 
onstrate the alertness of the church to re- 


lieve distress. A brother moved to a dis- 


tant state and embarked in a business ven- 
ture that failed, leaving him in sore need. 


His brethren in Chicago heard of it. made up 
a purse, secured a store in the neighborhood 
and established him in it. His business is 
prospering and he is happy. Another 
brother fell into temptation, was discovered 
in irregular business dealing and confronted 
shame. His pastor and 
subscribed funds cred- 
much effort secured him a 


with publicity and 
brethren to satisfy 
itors, at cost of 
position, supported him by believing in him, 
until today he is re-established and_pros- 
perous and worthy the utmost confidence 
of his fellows. Again, a young man was 
discovered living a lie before the community 
and the church. In shame he was driven 
by his own soul to break off connections 
with his church companions and to revive 
his habits of dissipation. Down and out, 
the church sought for him, won him back, 


made for him a place in its love and its 
Today he is 
No, churches are not ungrateful, nor 
phonsaic, as a Only God’s books can 


reveal the uncounted, unselfish deeds of love 


work. standing on his feet. 


rule, 


which they inspire. 
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Mexico as Opportunity 


Its Variety of Climate—Its Prospects for the Land Buyer—Its Hopes of Improvement—An 


It is the boast of Mexico that its climate 
is unequaled. In other lands variety comes 
from extent of latitude. In Mexico it comes 
from a change of altitude. It is a land 
pounded on the bottom by the sea and on 
the top by the sky. In the lowlands there 
js eternal summer. On the topmost peaks 
of the mountains it is eternal winter. 

[ sat down on a roadside by a coffee plan- 
tation on a Janusry day and looked away 
at Mount Orizaba, snow-clad and gleaming in 
erystal clearness. In the field a boy was 
picking the purple coffee berries from. the 
long and slender twigs and a man was trim- 
ming the hibiscus hedge which surrounded 
the place, the great red flowers in full bloom, 
while within were bananas and oranges, and 
mocking birds and red birds whistling from 
their shady retreats in the green foliage. 
Further away were sugar cane fields and 
corn fields and meadows, with grass as high 
as a horse’s back. In some of the fields 
the corn was in shock, in others it was in 
silk and tassel, and in still others it was 
just coming up. 

Mexico has all the climates at the same 
time. And the people can take their choice. 
They can go down the Vera Cruz or Isthmus 
way and raise coffee and sugar and rubber 
and bananas and oranges, and cattle and 
horses: or they can go up on the plateaus 
and raise barley and wheat and the maguey. 

Some Drawbacks. 

But just here there is need of a word of 
qualification. Mexico is too much given to 
On the Pacific side. is a range of 
mountains and over on the eastern side 
is another range; scattered through these 
ranges are plateaus and between them 1s 
a great central plateau which extends nearly 
the whole distance of the country from north 
to south and which averages from five thous- 
and to eight thousand feet above the sea. 
This plateau enjoys the reputation of having 
ten months of spring, but from a railroad 
train much of it looks as dreary as desola- 
tion. There are endless stretches of sand 
or cactus and Spanish dagger with no stream 
for a hundred miles at a time. Here and 
there is a hacienda, and mining camps may 
be seen in the distance. Foothills are 
banked against the horizon and now and 
then the train whirls through a _ tunnel. 
When it comes out a long stone wall may be 
seen winding over the sides of the hills for 
miles. But what these walls were built 
for is something whica not even the conduc- 
tor can tell. 


plateaus. 


What to Raise. 

If I were going to Mexico to buy land I 
should not stop until I was 200 miles or 
more south of the capital, and then I 
should purchase a large tract, divide it into 
smaller farms and raise the price. That is 
the best thing that I know of to raise in 
Mexico. The promoters do this and let the 
after fellows raise the crops. The advantages 
of the plan are apparent. When the pro- 
moter takes a carload of land seekers to 
some valley of tangled grass down toward 
the Isthmus and closes out his deals with 
them he can get on the next train and come 
back home and live in “God’s country.” The 
purchasers are landed to stay. 

The Americans who are making money out 
of Mexico are not generally living there. It 
8 said that as much as $750.000,000 of Amer- 
iean money has been invested in the republic, 
bet no corresponding proportion of our peo- 


Open Door for Christian Work. 


BY. J. A. ADAMS 


settled there. 
kinds of 


which were largely on paper, but others in- 


The money has gone 


pk nave 
into all “propositions,” some of 
cluded valuable mining properties, oil fields, 
splendid tracts of timber, railroads and fac 
tories. A large share of the siiver of the 
western world has come out of Mexico, and 
there are those who think that the mining 
industry of the country is still in its infancy. 
A California company is making enormous 
profits from an oil field near Tampico, and 
the Standard Oil Company is also there with 
A gentleman direct from 
the great forests west of wurango told me 


its usual meéhods. 


that he knew of no other such timber lands 
which could be purchased for so low a price. 
Very Primitive. 

As for factories, Mexico is almost bare 
ground. It is difficult to believe that so old a 
country could still be so primitive. It is true 
that we saw some steam threshing machines 
in the barley fields, but right along side of 
them we also saw farmers tramping out 
their grain with mules. Even at so old and 
charming a little city as Cordova women go 
to the neighboring creeks to their 
clothes. They stand in the water up to their 


wash 


knees and rub the clothes on stones; then 
they hang them on the bushes or wire fence 


to dry. In the same city also I saw men 


what the number of people is, for no census 


has been taken. Even the population of 
Mexico City is unknown; estimates run 
li the way from 350,000 to 500,000. A gen 


eral census of the country is to be taken in 
1910 At present the population is esti 
mated at from 14,000,000 to 15,000,000. Of 


+} 


his number ! 


some think that no less than 

9,000,000 are of the original Mexican stock 

or Indians; but a more careful estimates 

makes the natives 43 per cent of the popula 

tion; the mixed bloods, 38 per cent; and the 

Europeans or foreign element, 19 per cent. 
The Indian Still Lives. 

Whether entirely 
figures bring out a significant fact, namely, 
that Mexico is a country where the Indians 
have been permitted to live and move and 
The-country has had revo 


lutions and sorrows and troubles. It has been 


correct or not, these 


have their being. 


warring factions and a 
But the Indian 


a battleground of 
whirlpool of angry passion. 
tribes could and did live. 
We have commiserated Mexico and have 
boasted of our order and progress, but our 
Indian has been swept from the earth. As 
a white man [ am exceedingly glad that I 
was born in the greatest republic that the 
sun looks down Mexican 
Indian must be equally glad that he was 


upon, ete. The 








The Maguey Plant, from the Juice of 


dipping candles in the old-fashioned 
And yet the hotel had electric lights, and a 
fountain was playing in the beautiful patio 
made the interior of the palatial 
On the train I met a gentleman who 


way. 


which 
place. 
told me that he was running a canning fac- 
tory in Mexico City. Among other things, 
he was canning peaches which he said were 
brought a four days’ journey on the backs of 
mules. One of the greatest drawbacks to 
the business, he added, was the high cost of 
fuel—he was paying $16 per ton for soft coal. 
But I should say that a greater difficulty 
would be to find enough people in Mexico who 
have money to buy canned goods. 
Population a Question. 

That a sister republic just across a little 
river from us should be so backward is one 
of the things which almost stuns the Amer- 
ican visitor. It is said that the population 
is not as great as it was a hundred years 


ago; but surprisingly enough. nobody knows 


Which Pulche, the Native Drink is Made. 


born on the other side of the Rio Grande. 
Th refore when we speak of Mexico as oppor- 
tunity we must recognize this fact, that it 
has given the original American a chance to 
iv’. His life is not as large as that of the 
better than 
the “pale realms of shade.” 
Future Prospects. 

prospect is there that 


pa'e face, but it is enforced 


retirement to 
7 


it what Mexico 


will now rise to a higher level of civilization? 
To this question no adequate answer can be 
iven from one short visit to the country, 
even if I did keep up an exhausting investi- 
exhausting to myself. But 
there are which readily 
appear. In the first place, the Catholic prel- 
ates have been put on better behavior. The 
“Thieves Market” is still a famous attrac- 
tion in Mexico City, but indulgences to steal 

ce a week are no longer in order, as was 
he case fifty vears ago. And men and 
women can now be married by a magistrate 


gation, that is, 


signs of 


promise 
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if the priest puts his price too high. It is 
no longer necessary to omit the ceremony be- 
cause of prohibitive expense. This is good 
for morals. 

Public Schools. 

In the next place the children are no 
longer engulfed in hopeless ignorance. There 
is a public school system and all the cities 
and towns have schools. In the federal dis- 
trict attendance is even made compulsory. 

The curse of strong drink is still upon the 
country, and one sees great fields of maguey, 
from which the national drink is made. But 
the pulche shops are required by law to close 
at six o’clock in the evening. Even the 
women smoke, but a movement is now on in 
Mexico City to prevent smoking on the street 


cars and in other public places where women 
are present. The government is in the lottery 
business, making a million dollars a year out 
of it, and there are traveling lottery com- 
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tended their missions toward the south. Our 
Congregational missions are located further 
north, and hence are not seen on a visit 
which begins at Laredo. But the only com- 
plaint heard from our missionaries is that 
the churches at home are so slow to enter 
the doors which they have opened. 
Owe Mexico Something Better. 

We have exploited the country with free 
hand and careless conscience, or no conscience 
at all. We took from Mexico 930,000 square 
miles of its territory, and left it but 767,000 
square miles. Now we are fast taking pos- 
session of the most valuable mines and 
other great sources of wealth, and it makes 
one shudder to think that a people who were 
the prey of the Spaniards for 300 years and 
who struggled through revolutions and bitter 
calamities up to independence and republican 
government, are, after all, to have only the 
husks of the lang, while its riches glide 








panies which go from place to place gather- 
ing in the money of the people. But there is 
little gambling in futures and the weather 
can change without setting a board of “bulls 
and bears” crazy. 

Protestant Missions. 

I wish I could say more about missionary 
work than I can. It is here that the Amer- 
ican visitor feels that we have not been equal 
to our opportunity. The Rio Grande is a 
small river, but we have been slow to carry 
the gospel across it. Capitalists have taken 
their hundreds of millions of money into the 
country and mountains and lowlands have 
been eagerly explored in search of oppor- 
tunities to make fortunes, but we have put 
little money or service into the work of evan- 
gelizing this needy people. It would almost 
seem as if the greater part of American 
Protestants do not count Mexico when they 
read the command to “go into all the world.” 
And yet those who have tried to do some- 
thing claim that they have found a good open 
door. It was not until 1873 that the Meth- 
odists began their work in Mexico, and now, 
after being compelled to start on bare ground, 
they have 154 congregations, more than 6,000 
members, and more than 4,000 children in 
their day schools. They also have a million 
dollars (Mexican money) worth of property, 
and their native adherents are contributing 
$100,000 per year for the work. It would be 
hard to find a more cheerful and optimistic 
man than Dr. John W. Butler, who is at the 
head of this work. 

The Baptist missionaries are also full of 
enthusiasm over their work, pronouncing it 
a gratifying success. The Presbyterians have 
an American church in Mexico City, with a 
school for girls attached, and they have ex- 
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through alien hands into the luxurious life of 
other peoples or are squandered in the 
great capitals of the world. Must the great 
mass of the Mexicans forever toil for the 
benefit of others and forever shiver in the 
depths of hopeless poverty? To this ques- 
tion the commercial spirit will give no gen- 
erous answer. It is only the Christian spirit 
that can look such questions honestly in the 
face, and give instead of take. 


Cheering Prospects 
BY F. M. RAINS, Secretary 


The outlook for the missionary year is 
bright. The prospects are indeed cheering. 
Altogether there have never been more signs 
of promise. 

1. One-third of the missionary year is 
gone. There has been a gain im the receipts 
of over $10,000. More churches, Sunday- 
schools, Endeavor Societies and individuals 
are giving. The increase in Annuity gifts 
has been exceptionally large. 

2. A. McLean and 8S. J. Corey, who are 
conducting missionary Rallies in different 
parts of the country, give encouraging re- 
ports. The attendance is larger and the 
interest is deeper than in former years. 
They cannot by any means respond to all 
the calls for rallies. There is hardly stand- 
ing room at the night services at some 
of these great meetings. Their enthusiasm 
over the results is boundless. 

3. Christian Endeavor Day for Foreign 
Missions in all the Protestant churches in 
the world, the first Sunday in February, 
promises to be a record-breaker in our so- 
cieties. This mighty army of good, rich, 
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red blood, with determined purpose and a 
steady tread, is moving with momentum 
and power. Keep you eye on their pennant! 

4. The prospects for the March offering 
were never before so bright. The office of 
the Foreign Missionary Society has an aval- 
anche of orders for supplies. The signs 
all point to an increase in the number of 
churches participating. The vision of our 
people for the world’s evangelization is be- 
ing cleared as they study the Scriptures in 
the light of the present day opportunities, 
The doors of all the world swing wide open 
and bid us enter. This is a great time. 
The world never before witnessed anything 
like it. What mighty changes for good dur- 
ing the past year! 

5. We are impressed, a8 we scan our in- 
creased volume of mail, with the determined 
purpose of the churches to do better than 
in former years. “We expect to make the 
largest offering in the history of this church,” 
or some other such assurance of increased 
interest, occurs more frequently than in any 
former campaign. The churches are coming 
to see that missions is their chief work. We 
believe that we can confidently hope for a 
larger average offering than in any former 
year. A number of churches are putting 
their apportionments at a higher mark. 

6. It was felt that last year the Foreign 
Society had reached its limit in the field of 
Living-links. This was a mistake. The 
signs now point to more new Living-links 
than last year, and indeed more than in any 
former year. Almost daily we hear from 
churches that aspire to this rank. Churches 
of which we had never dreamed are prepar- 
ing to enter it. A long list gives assurance 
of this worthy advance and the campaign is 
just fairly opening. The older churches in 
this column will stand firm, with frequent 
advances in gifts, while the fresh, new re- 
cruits augment their number. The Living- 
link service promises great things this year. 

In a word, the prospects are as bright as 
the promises of God. Our people are grow- 
ing in all graciousness and helpfulness. Holy 
living is becoming an increasing experience 
with them and this is the real hope of the 
March offering. 

If you have ordered March offering sup- 
plies, we will be pardoned for urging that 
the best possible use be made of them. The 
preparation should be made with pains- 
taking care. A great offering is no accident. 
It is the result of much labor and prayerful 
thought. 

If you have not ordered supplies, please 
attend to it today. 

F. M. Rains, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Our First Enterprise 

The first call of our National Christian 
Bible-school Asociation is for the Bible- 
schools to make March 28, a great day for the 
Adult Departments. On that day, it is hoped 
by our great Bible-school leaders and super- 
intendents, to have every adult member of 
our churches present and enrolled in a class. 
It is also hoped that every class organized by 
that date may have the International Cer- 
tificate of Recognition from the Adult De- 
partment of the International Bible-school 
Association. 

The pains with which we set ourselves to 
this great rally, March 28, will mean more 
than can be expressed for the Bible-school 
interests of our Brotherhood. It will be @ 
worthy preparation for the great program 
we are preparing for the Bible-school work 
at Pittsburg Convention. Let all of our 
schools lay hold of this day to help on our 
great interests. Marion Stevenson, 

National Supt. Bible-schools. 
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Three Distinguished Visitors 






The Spiritual Life of Denver touched by the Messages of a Catholic Bishop, a Missionary Hero 


Denver has recently been visited by three 
yariously distinguished men, to wit: James 
J. Keane, Roman Catholic Bishop of Wyom- 
ing, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, of Labrador, and Mr. 
Geo. S. Phelps, member of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Kyoto, Japan. 

Bishop Keane came to Denver to deliver 
six discourses in the interest of his great 
church, under the auspices of a fraternal 
organization known as the Knights of Colum- 
bus. The lectures were delivered in the 
Auditorium, the building in which the Nation- 
al Convention of the Democratic party was 
held last Summer, and the following subjects 
were discussed by the prelate: (1) “The 
Reasonableness of Belief in God”; (2) “What 
Manner of Creed Can Satisfy Man’s Religious 
Wants”; (3) “Jesus Christ: His Origin and 
Mission”; (4) “Christianity and the Pope”; 
(5) “Christianity and the Bible”; (6) “Why 
I am a Catholic.” 

Besides discussing these topics the Bishop 
considered a large number of questions con- 
cerning the faith, practice, and history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was intense- 
ly interesting. The time spent in hearing 
him was well occupied. I speak for myself. 
Bishop Keane impressed me as being an 
unusually sincere man. His manner is digni- 
fied, grave, courteous. His mental grasp of 
the position of his church is remarkably clear 
and strong. There is no confusion of thought 
in his mind. His language is select. His 
words are chosen with great care. His sen- 
tences are crisp, clear, brief. The spirit of 
Bishop Keane is worthy of highest com- 
mendation. He is a diplomatic master. He 
studiously and successfully avoided giving 
offense. This was a “Mission” to Protestants. 
The purpose of those who arranged the lec- 
tures, and of the “Missioner” was three-fold. 
(1) The removal of prejudice; (2) The crea- 
tion of sympathy; (3) The giving of instruc- 
tion—the impartation of information. 

Confounding Things that Differ. 

Bishop Keane confounds things that differ. 
He, for instance, confounds Roman Catholi- 
cism with Catholicism. Catholocism is one 
thing; Roman Catholicism is quite a different 
thing. Catholicism is absolutely free from 
sectarianism. Roman Catholicism is intense- 
ly sectarian. 

The Bishop confounded Christianity and 
Roman Catholicism. Usually, when he pro- 
nounced the word Christianity, he meant the 
Roman Catholic conception of Christianity. 
His discourses entitled, “Christianity and the 
Pope,” and “Christianity and the Bible,” were 
really addresses on, “Roman Catholicism and 
the Pope,” and “Roman Catholicism and the 
Bible.” 

The address entitled, “Christianity and the 
Bible” was an interesting lecture on, “Roman 
Catholicism and the New Testament.” But 
the Bishop of Wyoming is not the only man 
who assumes that the articles of belief, and 
the usages of his party are the faith and 
practice taught, and enjoined, by the Christ 
and his elect ambassadors. 

It is estimated that 49,000 persons heard 
Bishop Keane during his visit to Denver. 
The smallest single audience was 6,000 per- 
sons. This was at a time when the tempera- 
ture was down to zero and the wind was 
moving at the speed of about fifty miles an 
hour. On two occasions as many as 10,000 
men and women assembled to hear the dis- 
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tinguished “Missioner.” 

Why do not those who believe in the 
Christianity of the church as it is repre- 
sented in the New Testament arrange for 
lectures. on this comprehensive scale, on the 
“brotherhood” not be ashamed to take a hint 
from “The Knights of Columbus.” In al- 
most any community arrangements could be 
made for such a course of lectures. The 
purpose of the lectures would be educational. 
Their character would be unsectarian, i. e., 
in the true sense of the word, catholic. 


Grenfell of Labrador. 


Our second distinguished visitor was Dr. 
W. C. Grenfell. Dr. Grenfell is a university 
man, a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, a master mariner, an 
English magistrate, or justice of the peace, 
a practicing physician, a Christian mission- 
ary among the deep sea fishermen off the 
coast of Labrador, agent for Lloyd’s under- 
writers, and general business manager for 
6,000 inhabitants of Labrador. For twenty 
years this high-toned. cultured, Christian 
gentleman has given his life freely, even 
joyfully, to the poor, the ignorant, the un- 
cared for, and the grievously wronged, fisher 
folk of the Labrador coast. Wilfred C. 
Grenfell” is a Christly man, in the spirit 
of his mind, in the purpose of his life, in 
the character of his work. I heard one of 
his “talks.” The modesty of this great 
man is evident. Before an audience he 
seems to be timid. He is awkward in his 
manner. He believes in Christ. Of this 
there can be no reasonable doubt. He is 
willing to lay down his life for him. -This 
is, in part, what he is doing. His supreme 
ambition is to be, and to live, as nearly as 
possible like “The Man of Gallilee.” The 
address that I heard was unique. His man- 
ner and speech were quaint. He was most 
impressive. The topic was not formally 
stated, but it was “The Fisher Folk of 
Labrador—Their needs and How to Supply 
them.” 

Great changes, and all for the better, have 
been produced among, and for, these simple 
minded people during the last two decades 
by Wilfred C. Grenfell. 

Among other striking things that he said 
was this: “I am not greatly interested in 
the mistakes attributed to Jesus Christ in 
the New Testament; but, I am immensely 
interested in the present day wonders of 
moral and spiritual transformation wrought 
by him. These miracles are undoubted, un- 
questioned, and invaluable.” 

Such men as Dr. Grenfell help us to 
understand the mission and meaning of 
Jesus Christ. 

The contrast between Bishop Keane and 
Dr. Grenfell, as they spoke to us, was most 
marked in this: The former was mediaeval— 
the latter was modern. The Bishop was 
especially interested in ecclesiastical machin- 
ery—the Doctor was supremely interested 
in the spirit of the Christ and its beneficent 
influence on the characters of men. 

Mr. George S. Phelps, Y. M. C. A. Man. 

Fourteen years ago George S. Phelps and 
his mother, were baptized in the South 
Broadway Christian Church, by William 
Bayard Craig. Since that date Mr. Phelps 
has become distinguished as an international 
Y. M. C, A. worker. He is a member of the 

International Committee, and for a number 





of years has resided at Kyoto, Japan. Six 
years have been spent in the Sunrise King- 
dom. Mr. Phelps is spending some time in 
great and universally acknowledged funda- 
mentals and essentnals of the Christian re- 
ligion? It seems to me that such a course 
of lectures would be worth more to any com- 
munity than is the average “revival” meet- 
ing. 

Here is an opportunity for “The Brother- 
hood of Disciples of Christ.” Let this 
the United States. In the South Broadway 
Church, his home church, on a recent Sun- 
day evening, Brother Phelps spoke enter- 
tainingly, and instructively, on “the White 
Peril in the Far East.” Brother Phelps will, 
if possible, attend our Centennial convention, 
in Pittsburg, next October. The address of 
which I speak is as good as the best that 
will be delivered on that aemorable occasion. 

He spoke to us, by way of introduction, 
of certain features of Japanese life and 
character by which he was most impressed, 
in the early period of his residence among 
these Oriental Yankees. He then spoke of 
the great success attending the work in- 
augurated by Francis Xavier, in the six- 
teenth century, and the reaction, with rea- 
sons for the same. He explained lucidly how 
it came to pass that the Christian religion 
was suppressed. Those who ought to have 
stood together were divided! 

This brought him, in thought, to consider 
the present achievements and position of 
Christianity and “The White Peril in the 
Far East.” 

He mentioned three perils. The first is 
intemperance, The second is the greed for 
gold. The third is the social vice—sexual 
immorality. 


Imitating American Vices. 


Too many white men in Japan use intox- 
icants as beverages—too often to excess. 
The admiration of the Japanese for white 
men—especially Americans—leads them to 
imitate their conduct, even when their course 
of life is unworthy. The Japanese are be- 
coming a nation of drunkards. There is, 
however, a temperance movement, and a 
rapidly growing sentiment against intoxica- 
tion. The time was when a Japanese gen- 
tleman thought it beneath his dignity to 
even handle money! This base service was 
relegated to slaves, and often inferior per- 
sons! But the Japanese, in attempting to 
account for the greatness of the American 
people, and the tremendous power and pres- 
tige of the United States, have decided that 
the secret of these things is our abounding 
wealth. The immediate result is a well 
nigh universal greed for gold. The Japanese 
are rapidly becoming a covetous people. 

The example of some white men encourages 
the social vice—sexual sin. They are, some 
of them, notoriously lax in their associations 
with the opposite sex. Whatever the Ameri- 
can white man does is supposed to be right. 
Good form, therefore, the little yellow man 
feels, requires, certainly permits, him to 
associate illegitimately with women. 

Count Ito was quoted as having said, re- 
cently, in the presence of 1,500 men, at the 
dedication of a Y. M. C. A. building, that 
the only hope of Japan is in the gospel of 
Christ. In it is found the permanent and 
satisfactory solution of Japanese perplexing 
problems. Valuable testimony this. 















Unity in Truth and Life 
I heard an Episcopal clergyman say at a 
short time ago that he 
had so many 


union meeting a 
thought it fortumate that we 
lenominations. Each emphasized a phase of 
truth and so helped to “make up the whole 
round of truth.” 

It struck me at once as a most happy 
characterization of denominationalism. De- 
nominations are built on truths; Christianity 
is built on life. Denominations come and 
go like the truths on which they are built. 
As long as truth or truths are made the 
basis of union among Christians there will 


be division; for truth is changing from gen- 


eration to generation, and with it is chang- 
ing the basis of union Changing truth 


goes into the foundations of divisions; only 


the unchanging life and spirit can serve 


as the foundation of unity. 


Division in Truth. 

For nineteen hundred years the 
been trying to lay its basis of union in the 
truth, and during all this time there has 
been constant controversy, heart-ache, and 
Arion and Athanasian, Greek and 
Roman, Augustinian and Pelagian, Mono- 
phy site and Monothelite, Scotist and Thom- 
Protestant, Arminian and 


church has 


livision 


ist, Catholie and 
Calvinist Baptist, and 
all alike been seeking the truth, and have 
all alike found division. The differences 
and divisions among them were not due to 
One was just 


Pedobaptist, have 


differences of ideal or object. 
as sincere as the other in his quest for 
truth; and each thought the other equally 
insincere and dishonest 

That is the way it 


man who does 1 


always happens. The 
find my truth or “our 
position,” in his quest for truth, must be 
in league with darkness, for it is all as plain 
with evil, for all 


as day to us; or in league 


other ways must lead to evil, since ours led 
us to good. This is the natural history of 
religious bigotry The bigot starts out by 
Truth is one; I have found the 
therefore, all else in error. He is 
promise, but incorrect 
clusion is wrong. 


saying: 
truth; 
correct in his first 
in his sé« ond; hence his co 
He would have been nearer right if he had 
said, I have found truth, some truth, but 
not all the truth. Only God has all the 


Truth and Duty. 

to a company of 
sincere men to get together on the truth, 
We always propose 


fhe moment we propose 


we start a controversy. 
a search for truth, when we want to escape 
duty We have learned that that noble 
occupation—the quest for truth—which any 
man can profess whether good or bad, con- 


sumes time, disarms reproach, and post- 
pones decision. How convenient it was for 
Pilate when Jesus stood before him to pro- 
pose a discussion of the truth. It was a 
question of duty which confronted Pilate, 
but he wanted to turn it into a quest for 
truth The entire day could have been 
pleasantly spent talking about the truth 
of Plato and Zeno, if Jesus had yielded to 
the desire of Pilate. Pilate tried every sub- 
terfuge to get rid of the duty of that trying 
hour. But the Jews would not wait (their 
minds were made up) and Jesus would not 
argue. 
Jesus’ Truth was Life. 

Jesus’ truth was not the same kind of 
truth that Pilate wanted to discuss. His 
truth was to be organized into a reign 
of the truth 


truth not merely to be talked 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN UNION 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


about but obeyed. Jesus’ truth was synony- 
mous with life and duty. “Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” If 
Jesus had meant by his “kingdom of the 
truth” what the Greeks meant, and what 
we mean by the truth, he would have said: 
your truth shall differ from the 
truth,” etc. But with Jesus truth was right- 
eousness, and doctrine was duty. All of 
Jesus’ doctrines were descriptions of a life 


“Except 


to be lived 
Unity in Life. 

If during the next nineteen hundred years 
the church shall try to lay its basis of union 
in life, at the end of that period there will 
be unity instead of division. During the 
last nineteen hundred years there has been 
no difference of 
as to what constituted heavenly love and 
charity. If these had been made the basis 
of union and the tests of fellowship instead 


opinion among Christians 


of doctrines about the nature and person of 
Christ, the freedom of the will, and the 
form of baptism, all the controversies and 
wars of religion would have been avoided. 
And just these—brotherly love and charity— 
were the ultimate tests of discipleship, the 
basis of union among his followers, which 
Jesus laid down. He said: “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if 
ye have love one for another.” John de- 
clared: “God is love; and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.” 
“We know that we have passed from death 
to life, because we love the brethren.” 
The church has been saying, in flat contra- 
diction of Jesus, that his disciples must 
be distinguished by other marks besides that 
It has made other things more im- 
love; and instead of asking 
Do you love? Are you willing 
to lay down your life for the brethren? 
This is what it means to believe in Christ) 
the church has been asking: Do you believe 
in the doctrine of the trinity, the doctrine 
predestination, the doc- 


of love 
portant than 
the convert: 


of election and 
trine of verbal inspiration, and other like 
doctrines ? Of course there have been 
controversy, and liatred, and division. Chris- 
tianity has been made to consist in some- 
besides brotherly love and 
harity. Christians have thought they could 
be Christians, and at the same time hate 
one another Athanasians thought they 
could be Christians and exile Arians; Cath- 
olics thought they could be Christians and 
burn John Huss and Jerome of Prague; Prot- 
estants thought they could be Christians 
and whip Quakers at the tail of ox-carts; 
Calvinists thought they could be Christians 
and separate Arminians. 
All these various forms of hatred were en- 
tertained in the name of Jesus who said: 
“I say unto you, that every one who is 
angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
the council; and whosoever shall say, thou 
fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire.” 
Whoever maliciously hurts a human being 
ceases to be a Christian until he repents of 
the wrong. Jesus came to save, not destroy 
life: to help, not to hurt men. He went 
about doing good. He came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many. He, only, is a 
Christian who is like Christ in spirit and 
conduct. Jesus never gave any man the 
right to call himself a Christian, and, in 


thing else 


theselves from 








his name, hurt another man for difference 
of opinion. 
True Christianity. 

Men think they can keep Christianity and 
give up unity, love, and kindness. Can we 
keep the daylight and give up the sun? 
Can we keep the spring and give up the 
water? Can we keep the music and give 
up the harmony? No more can we keep 
Christianity and give up brotherly love and 
kindness. It consists in these very things. 

The line of separation between the sheep 
and the goats, in the last day, will be 
drawn between those who have practiced 
brotherly love and charity, and those who 
have not. Of all the men whom Jesus met 
or described, the one ideal man after his 
the saved man—was the Good 
Samaritan. He was Jesus’ conception of a 
true Christian. And the conclusion that 
Jesus wants us to draw is, that he is the 
best Christian who is the best neighbor. 
No other question will be asked, and no 
other test will be applied in the last day. 

Why can’t the church begin today to lay 
the emphasis where Jesus laid it, not upon 
doctrines, forms, governments, and cere- 
monies, about which Christians always have 
and always will be divided; but upon the 
spirit, the life, the duty, on which Christians 
always have been united. The editor of the 
siblical World, after discussing the hopeless- 
ness of Christian union upon the doctrinal 
or formal side of Christianity says: “Now 
Christianity is professedly the religion which 
Jesus founded, and to him therefore we 
naturally look for such elements in it as 
may be called essential and characteristic. 
From this standpoint it would seem that 
the unifying element must be sought ulti- 
mately in the realm of the Christian life— 
in personal lives lived in loyalty to the re- 
ligious ideals of Jesus and in spiritual fel- 
lowship with the Father whom he revealed. 
In this, and perhaps in this only, lies the 
possibility of a unitied Christendom.” 


A Revival in Nankin 

A union meeting has recently been held 
in the Union Christian College (Disciple 
and Presbyterian) and the girls’ school. 
The meetings were only a week in dura- 
tion and it was necessary because of the 
distance to have the meetings divided and 
held in two different parts of the city at the 
same time. Mr. Frank Garrett and the writ- 
er preached part of the time, as did some 
of the Presbyterian brethren. The meetings 
commenced with confession of sin on the 
part of many of the Christian students. 
This was followed by those that have not 
confessed Christ making the good confession 
until over forty in the three schools have 
stood out before their fellows and made the 
good confession. We count that this is only 
the beginning of greater things. 

The news comes from Gwang Wei that 
eighteen said in their recent meeting that 
they wanted to quit sin and follow Christ. 

Twelve were baptized in Shanghai on 
Christmas day. 

Three were baptized in Lu Chow Fu on 
Christmas day. 

Twelve were baptized at Chu Cheo the end 
of October. 

Toward the end of the year three were 
baptized at Nan Tung Chow and others are 
very near the kingdom. 

Everywhere the spirit of revival is grow- 
ing and we believe that the day long prayed 
for in China is dawning. 


own heart 


A. E. Cory. 
Nankin, January 12, 1909. 
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OUR CHURCH MEN 


By John R. Ewers 


Youngstown, Ohio 


“Finding Our Brother” 


Recently we agreed that if men are to 
be won to the church and kept there, some 
big job must be given them. In the next few 
weeks we want to consider some of these 
challenging tasks. Today let us think of 
the big appeal that comes to men in the work 
of leading other men into Jesus’ Way. I 
prefer that term to the expression, “to join 
the church.” To induce men to enter Jesus’ 
Way means that they shall walk in His 
steps, and do His works. They shall love, 
sacrifice and, if the need arise, die, as he 
did. That is big enough to challenge any- 
one. 

Grenfell the Hero of Labrador. 

I had the great profit last evening of lis- 
tening to Dr. Grenfell, the hero of the Labra- 
dor, the man whom the King delighted to 
honor. He took the choice of going to work 
among the low-lived fishermen of that coast, 
when he was in line for the highest honors 
as surgeon in England. For twenty years he 
has given his life, as Jesus would, to those 
people. He said his faith was that God 
needed men to work for Him, and that if he 
were willing, God would use him. Well, if 
you heard his story you would not doubt 
but that God has used him. What has he 
done? He has built a chain of hospitals 
down the coast, started a line of forty co- 
operative stores, put hundreds of saloons out 
of business, introduced reindeer for milk and 
food, established schools, churches and bible 
classes. He has brought sight to the blina, 
made the lame to walk and raised those who 
were as good as dead. He has linked faith 
with heroic work. He has united prayer 
with a genius to do the thing that needed 
to be done on the spot. Finding an old lady, 
dying in a pitiful cabin, with only a small 
boy to care for her, he knocked down the 
partition, made a box, put the old woman 
in it, took her to a good friend’s house, pro- 
vided food and care and nursed her back to 
life. Another man might have read a chap- 
ter and gone away. Grenfell did what Jesus 
would have done. It is a big job for a sur- 
geon in a big city, surrounded by every 
appliance and with other helpers to cure the 
sick. But if a Christian doctor wants a big 
task, let him go to a new country, let him 
have no one with whom to advise, let him 
with his own meager resources meet the 
needs of simple folks. 

I heard Dr. Grenfell tell the thrilling tale, 
which you have doubtless read, of how he 
was swept out to sea on an ice pack. How 
he made a pole by splicing together the legs 
of his dead dogs and, tying to the top his 
shirt, went to sleep with his live dogs 
packed about him, and of his rescue by five 
daring fishermen who found him next day. 

Do We Want a Big Task? 

Let no man talk about wanting a big task 
in the modern church after learning of Gren- 
fell. I tell you we are not looking for hard 
tasks but rather for easy snaps and soft 
berths. It is easy to talk, but how many of 
us in our quest for a big work are willing 
to give up the house for the hut, the hand- 
some income for the mere price of existence? 
Walking home from this lecture I was ac- 
companied by the Boy’s Secretary of the 
Y¥. M. C. A., who has recently entered the fel- 
lowship of my church, and he said, “The 
one idea which sticks with me is, ‘I know the 
joy of doing some good without being paid 
for it’ ” He also said, “The greatest hind- 


rance to Christianity is conventional reli- 
gion.” 

As for me I came home feeling mighty 
small. I had looked upon a hero. I had 
seen a man who had dared risk all for his 
Master’s sake. I nad seen a man who had 
done a dozen men’s work, who is actually 
remaking the Labrador. 

Now if we are in quest of challenging jobs 
we shall surely find one of these in a man’s 
work for his fellow. Ever since Andrew 
found Peter and led him to the Saviour, men 
have found this work most thrilling and in- 
viting. This is precisely what Jesus did with 
his groups of twelve and seventy. He made 
them fishers of men. He sent them out after 
their brothers. Study the historic groups of 
the Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits and 
others of similar organization, and what else 
was their master-motive? The Episcopalians 
have had for years their “Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew,” which has gone on winning 
men while clubs galore, in other communions, 
have come and gone. I say this is full of 
deep significance. Certainly it is one great 
task. It is big enough to challenge and to 
hold. 

Winning Men to Jesus’ Way. 

A man said to me recently, “The life of 
the ordinary Men’s Club is three years. The 
first year you start the thing, the second it 
flourishes and the third it vanishes away.” 
This is true of the “Aimless Club” as or- 
ganized in many of our churches. I rise to 
propose the organization in many of our 
communities of a brotherhood having the one 
clear-cut, definite aim of winning men to 
Jesus’ Way. Mind you, I do not say a club 
to get men into the church, as though that 
were an end. That is not an end. Men must 
be induced to live a certain new kind of life, 
that life is one of social service, the kind 
that Jesus most certainly did live. This 
3rotherhood of “Brotherhood-Finders” will 
lead the men in their mills, offices, stores and 
neighborhoods into a social group which lives 
together as brothers because recognizing 
themselves as God’s sons, and who live to 
serve. 

A prominent Baptist minister said the 
other day that recently in a great city, he 
had heard the ministers of a certain denomi- 
nation discuss for two hours how they might 
get the men into their churches, but, he said, 
not once was it suggested how the church 
might be taken out to men. It would be 
easy to find fault with this statement, say- 
ing that the church must exist as a center, 
and that, therefore, the church must have 
members, which is all very true, but the 
church need not be selfish, the church need 
not want merely for the sake of having them, 
as an Indian grabs scalps, the church needs 
men for some other reason than that of 
raising the minister’s salary. The ambition 
of the church should be to send out sons to 
help the world, not to possess a lot of men 
to adorn the pews. It means nothing to 
get a man unless we make him over into a 
Christ. There is truth in the cry that many 
a modern church has no more religion in 
essence than any fashionable club. Let us 
win men, but let us win them to Jesus’ Way. 
Anything else means nothing. 

Dr. Grenfell turned his back upon Govern- 
ment preferments, a fat salary, a social 
position, a soft place, and went out to the 
ice-bound coast of the Labrador to serve the 
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fishermen. 


That was a motive large enough 
to appeal to one of earth’s noblest sons. (It 
is worth saying, in a parenthesis, that he 
had no use for religion until he heard Moody 
preach, which is one fact for men who oppose 
evangelists to consider.) 


The Men’s Club Jesus Organized. 


Jesus organized His Men’s Club along the 
lines of winning other men and of doing the 
job that needed to be done on the spot. Re- 
member that the great orders of the Middle 
Ages were built about this idea fully as 
much as that of seeking seclusion. Con- 
sider that the men’s organization which has 
held longest together in these days is the 
“Brotherhood of St. Andrew.” Weigh these 
facts well when you are trying to ascertain 
what the big motive for our men’s work 
shall be. I do not say that this is the only 
thing. I say it is one great idea. I say it 
has been tried and has made good. 

Such a club may be organized in connection 
with a Men’s Bible class, or it may be built 
up for this one definite task. It will not, at 
first, appeal to a large number of men. It 
will demand pure, honest lives of its workers. 
Such a group will grow and will abide. The 
early disciples constituted a social group 
built around the person of Jesus. Stop and 
think of what Jesus told those men to do. 
To tell the gospel story? Yes. To cast out 
devils? Yes. To heal the sick? Yes. To 
teach what he had taught them? Yes. It 
was a program which would bring regenera 
tion, or, if you do not like that term, new 
life, to any community. Thank God, this is 
the motive that wins, and we have doctors 
who heal and bless without thought of pay, 
we have attorneys wuo advise and guide and 
lead in reforms without caring for the plaud 
its of men, we have preachers who love and 
give their lives as living sacrifices with no 
thought of earthly reward, we have teachers 
who mix Jesus with their Latin, mathematics 
and literature, and who do a thousand un- 
known deeds of mercy, we have thousands of 
good common folks whose hearts overflow 
with essential Christianity. I believe in the 
great goodness of the plain people. The heart 
of the world is good. But there are a lot of 
vociferous fellows, whose god is lazy-ease, 
and whose ambition is the praise of men, who 
are finding fault with the church because it 
does not afford large tasks. God bless their 
simple souls, they have never touched the 
fringe of Jesus’ garment. To all such I com- 
mend the life of Dr. Grenfell, who lost his 
life to find it. And as one practical method 
I commend the formation of groups in our 
churches which find their brothers and bring 
them to Jesus. 





There is a wonderful revival taking place 
at Nankin, China. There have recently heen 
forty confessions. A. E. Cory believes is 
is only the beginning of greater thr gs. 
News comes also from Gwangwei that eight- 
een expressed a desire to turn away from 
their sins and follow Christ. Twelve were 
baptized at Shanghai on Christmas day. 





There will be a note of triumph lacking at 
Pittsburg if the missionary offerings are not 
far in excess of any previous year. The first 
Sunday in March should be made memorable 
by such an outpouring of liberal gifts as 
we have never seen. Every church and every 
member of every church should have a worthy 
part in the offering for Foreign Missions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


A Dream of the Centennial 


It came upon me in my dream that, moved 
by the Spirit of God as He spoke to the 
Disciples through the Holy men of old, 
the vast numbers there gathered were being 
made anew for the service of the King. Their 
hearts had already been Christianized into 
one. Partizanship had given place to purity 
and peace; contentiousness to contentment; 
and cliques to Christ. The Spirit of love 
brooded over the great gathering. 

I wondered if with the new unity there 
would come a new power of conquest. Surely, 
I thought, our unity will be used for great 


manifestations of our Savior’s power. The 
world will believe when it witnesses the 
agreement and sweet fellowship of the 


church. 

A Supreme Day in One Hundred Years. 

It was a joy, almost ecstatic to feel that 
after a hundred years of pioneering with such 
marked success we had come to a greater 
day, indeed a supreme day. To feel that one 
was a part of a body so blessed brought a 
divine thrill; a thrill, not of false pride, but 
of universal love. I then knew that our 
brotherhood did not exist for itself, but for 
the world God loved. 

The convention was still in session and 
God, we all knew, was still watching over 
his own. Our expectancy was great, though 
we were religiously calm. Those interested 
in evangelism, foreign and home work, waited 
reverently for Heaven’s message. 

Dreams often bring quick changes. All at 
once tliere appeared before me a vast city. 
Its people seemed such as no man could num- 
ber. It was not the New Jerusalem; for it 
was filled with motly millions. There were 
laughter and gaiety, sobbing and despairing. 
There were magnificent palaces and wretched 
hovels. The richly attired passed the shiver- 
ing poor without a look. Thousands were 
crammed in tenements not fit for animals. 
Some looked up with hope and prayer; but 
many were begrimed with sin. The churches 
appeared as mills grinding out white paper, 
or cleansing that which was stained; while 
no sooner than the white took form before 
me but the saloons did bespatter it with a 
vile liquid. “These are God’s people,” I said. 
Surely he will send our brotherhood to these, 
his million souls living without an oppor- 
tunity to love and believe. 

Flocking to the Great City. 

I looked beyond the limits of the city; and 
lo! I beheld on its every side crowds of 
people coming towards it. Most came on 
trains, trains innumerable; a few walked. 
The travelers were mostly young. Who are 
these coming to this vast city already over- 
crowded? These are they who are leaving 
the farms, the little towns, etc., to come to 
the metropolis to seek their fortunes and to 
make their homes. These, too, are they who 
have gone west to the ocean and returned 
to the only pioneer region left, the city. 

With this picture in my eye and mind, 
surely, thought I, God will lay it upon our 
hearts to turn our consecrated men to these 
seething troubled millions. 

Again the convention hall was before me. 
A man like unto our Centennial Secretary 
was standing on the platform before the 
penitent audience. His official year was soon 
to close. Waiting for him to begin, doubt- 
less, some wondered what he would now’ set 
his hand to. I so wondered. We did not 
wonder lonf. This man with the spirit of 


Shaftesbury soon told us of his decision. He 
had dedicated, without guarantee of support, 
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his life to the city of the motly millions. 
All at once the auditors seemed to feel that 
this to them was the call of their God. They 
realized their terrible neglect. 
Brotherhood Houses. 

For moments mist was in my eyes. When 
I could look again I saw in the center of 
one of the densest populations a splendid 
building upon which was inscribed these 
words: “The Brotherhood House of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” God had spoken. Our 
people had come to have a conscience on the 
city. Those who love had given for those 
who need; and as a result the former had 
discovered their need, and the latter their 
love. These Brotherhood Houses became 
multiplied in all the great centers of our 
land; and became transforming churches of 


power. “The Brotherhood of Disciples of 
Christ” gave them its chief attention. They 
ministered to the whole life of man. They 


also brought thousands of laboring men, so 
long estranged, into vital relationship with 
Christianity. The day of missions in stores 
had come to an end with us. Christ was ac- 
corded the dignity and opportunity which are 
rightfully His. 

Again my dream changed character quick- 
ly. I saw several spirit-souls walking slowly 
towards the platform. They were not the 
iron covenanters, but they were like them in 
that they were just men made perfect. They 
were delegates to our convention from “The 
Upper Gardens of God.” They had forms like 
unto Livingstone Moffett, Carey, Judson, Mor- 
rison, Martyn, Chalmers, etc. They were 
the heroes of the cross now passed to their 
reward. Then, I thought, men in the spirit 
world are missionaries of light and love. 
The world mourned their death because it 
had need of them. We see them still as 
workers. How know we what worlds have 
need of saintly men! I now understood that 
we were in a session of the Foreign Society. 
How fitting that the heroic heralds of the 
cross, long dead, should look in upon us. I 
felt as never before that we were no ephem- 
eral institution. We were bound to the 
church of the past with all its glory of sacri- 
fice and martyrdom. I saw that we were 
compassed about by great clouds of wit- 
nesses. Death does not end interest in this 
world of conflicts. It was borne home to me 
that the universe of God is one. 

The Great Missionaries and Our Secretaries. 

The spirit-souls of the great missionaries 
of the cross sat upon the platform. We were 
to hear from them. Then they dissolved into 
our secretaries and several of our missionary 
pastors. I was not disappointed; for these 
I knew were now baptized with the eternal. 
“Their faces were smote with the glory of 
God” when one by one they spoke to us. They 
talked not of money. They did not noisily 
exhort. The serenity and certainty of di- 
vine trust possessed them. Several of them 
happily related how they had decided to give 
up their large pastorates and go to the for- 
eign field. Then mist filled my eyes. 

When I could again see, I beheld ships 
sailing in all parts of the world bearing 
many of our choicest and greatest preachers 
and laymen, to bear the transforming story 
of the cross as Livingstone and Chalmers 
and all between had borne it in days of yore. 
I saw again an uprising of the people in all 
our churches to fill to overflowing the mis- 
sionary coffers. I saw an uprising of mothers 
to dedicate their sons and daughters to the 
Christ of their emancipation. 


The day of labored coaxing had passed; 
the day of Pentecostal enthusiasm had come, 
Evangelists of Yesterday and of Today. 

Again my dream made a quick and weird 
change. I saw a company of spirit-souls 
walk to the platform and take their seats 


thereon. They had the faces of Wesley, 
Whitfield, Taylor, Law, Edwards, Scott, 
Stone, ete. These had been, while on earth, 


efficient evangelists of the cross. Fitting it 
was that they should come to visit the con- 
vention of a great evangelistic people. They 
were now purged from all dross. The effect 
of their visit could not help but be an ex- 
ceedingly kindly benediction. They seemed 
by their countenances to express pride over 
our evangelistic fervor. I felt that we were 
in the true apostolic succession with regard 
to evangelism. We had gone everywhere 
preaching the Gospel. Our evangelists had 
met with great success. 

I turned to look at the spirit-souls on the 
platform, when lo! they were gone,and there 
sat many of our evangelists in their places, 
They seemed to me to be deeply spiritual 
men. They had the glow of saints upon their 
faces. I knew they were en rapport with the 
Divine. In the evangelistic sessions, as they 
talked to us we were all uplifted to great 
spiritual heights. Their prayers were sub- 
dued, calm, mighty. The unfaith of effort 
was not theirs. They were easy, confident, 
masterful. The strength of each was the 
strength of ten because he was purified in 
heart and soul. Ambition was absent. There 
was no effort to excell. No one tried to 
make an impression. Words were discounted 
as the Spirit did His work. The session was 
far from a talk-fest. All of us felt a great 
revival proceeding in our hearts. 

Widespread Uplift of the Churches. 

The mist had again filled my eyes. When 
I could see I noticed throughout our great 
brotherhood the churches full, the attend- 
ants coming on time. I noticed all the work 
of the churches progressing with delightful 
pleasure. The poor and the widow were 
eared for. The homes of all our members 
were homes of delight and of love. Home 
altars were everywhere restored. The world 
took notice of the change and because of 
this thousands acknowledged the faith. The 
day of talked-up-meetings had passed. The 
day of God’s outpouring and man’s receiving 
had come. 

The Hymns that Abide. 

Again the characters changed. There sat 
the spirit-souls of Watts, Newman, Matheson, 
Charles Wesley, etc. 

These I know as hymn writers of the 
church. They were there to help us praise 
their King and ours aright. We had done 
them honor. We had sung. 

“Lead Kindly Light. Lead Thou Me On”; 
and then 

“O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
and again 

“Jesus Lover of My Soul.” 
but still they looked somewhat sad. I won- 
dered why. Then I asked myself: Have we 
produced hymns, even one, worthy of these? 
I could think of none. But I felt sure that 
with their benediction upon us some of our 
musicians would be inspired to sing to God 
an abiding hymn. It was even so. Mist 
filled my eyes for a time. When I could 
again look the assembly was singing a never- 
to-be-forgotten hymn, composed by one of 
our own members. I thought I had never 
heard such a hymn. It breathed the deepest 
reverence. The touch of the holy dead was 
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upon it. Yet it throbbed with sympathetic 
life. It was a mightly call to the service 
of man. It strengthened me anew for the 
battle. I said, “It is worth a hundred years’ 
history to produce such a hymn of praise. 
Thus I dreamed. The glory and strength 
of a purified past had come to hearten us on 
our way. Amid the changes of the present 
we knew that the reality of our religion 
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Anew I felt obligated to the 
workers that had gone before. In my dream 
I repeated these lines: 


changes not. 


“O the way sometimes is low, 
And the waters dark and deep, 
And I stumble as I go. 


But I have a tryst to keep; 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL 
By Professor Willett 


Dear Brother Willett: Rev. 7:4-8, con- 
tains a puzzle to me. “A hundred and forty- 
four thousand sealed out of every tribe of 
the children of Israel.” 

Then in the list of tribes you will note the 
tribe of Dan is omitted and the tribe of 
Manasseh is substituted. This gives the 
tribe of Joseph 18,000. 

Can you throw any light on it in your 
department? Yours truly, 

F. M. McHale. 

Richland Center, Wis. 


The list of the twelve tribes was some- 
what flexible in the tnought of the biblical 
writers. The sons of Jacob included Joseph 
and Levi. But the tribes which actually held 
territories did not include either of these 
names, but divided Joseph into two tribes 
after the names of his sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, excluding Levi, which held only 
certain local possessions in various parts of 
the land. In the list of Num. 13 Joseph 
represents Manasseh and Levi is omitted. In 
that of Deut. 33 Joseph stands for both 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and Simeon is 
omitted altogether. In 1 Chron. 12 Ephraim 
Manasseh and Levi are all named, making 
thirteen tribes in all. The same is true of 
Ezek 48. In these instances Joseph is evi- 
dently thought of as counting but one, though 
actually representing the two tribes of 
Ehpraim and Manasseh. It seems likely that 
the tribal names were held rather loosely in 
mind, and since there were actually thirteen 
tribes, and yet the number twelve was the 
one felt to be more appropriate in the na- 
tional register, the smaller tribes, which as 
a matter of fact early lost their places and 
were absorbed in the rest of the nation, 
tended to be omitted from the lists as they 
took form in later times. Among such tribes 
were Simeon and Dan. It must be remem- 
bered that after Solomon’s redistricting of 
the land, the tribal boundaries were largely 
obliterated, and tribal separateness in large 
measure ceased. It was only as an ideal that 
the tribes were still thought of in their 
twelve-fold completeness. There seems to be 
no other reason for the omission of Dan in 
the text referred to. 





I have been reading about the temptations 
of Jesus Christ, and after consulting Drs. 
Whedon and Barnes, I am not satisfied with 
either explanation 

Dr. Whedon in his commentary on Mat- 
thew, page 59, says, “Arriving like a thought 
at his destination, Satan lays no hand upon 
him; all is done as we may suppose, by the 
power and the quickness of a volition. And 
as the Saviour’s bodily eye took in the limits 
of the prospect, his perceptive faculty, out- 
reaching its material organ, acquiring the 
sweep of Satan’s own vision, beheld all the 
kingdoms of the earth and around the globe 
thereof, in an instant of time.” 

Dr. Whedon leaves one to suppose the 
literal reading of King James’ translation 
is correct, and Dr. Barnes in his “notes,” 
gives one to think that the Devil went with 


Jesus up into the mountain, and to the pin- 

nacle of the temple. Many questions arise 

in one’s mind when he makes literal the 

going of Jesus, or the taking of Jesus up into 

the mountain. R. L. V. 
Toulon, Ill. 


Clear distinction must be made between 
the temptation of Jesus and the form in 
which that temptation is pictured in the 
Gospels. Neo doubt the form is figurative, 
but the temptation itself was a most deep 
and searching reality. As the questioner 
says, there are many inquiries which press 
for explanation if the literal character of 
the narrative is held. Was the Satan present 
in bodily and visible form, or was the temp- 
tation subjective, the result of facing the 
great alternatives presented to our Lord? 
Did Jesus come back to Jerusalem and ascend 
to the pinnacle of the temple during the 
time of his stay in the wilderness, or was 
this one of the possibilities suggested in the 
testing of his soul? Did Jesus really go to 
some mountain where a wide vision could 
be gained, and if so, what mountain could 
be thought of from which even a very few 
of “all the kingdoms of the world” could 
be seen? Do not these very questions sug- 
gest their own answers by the difficulties 
which a literal interpretation of the narra- 
tive would involve? 

In fact are we not in danger, while in- 
sisting upon the form of the temptation, of 
missing its meaning for Jesus and ourselves? 
Surely we need have no controversy with 
anyone who still thinks the literal treatment 
of the account the most natural and valuable. 


The very difficulties in such a use of the~ 


figurative view of the event would at least 
suggest the fact that it is the substance 
and not the form of the narrative which has 
chief value. 

That substance lies in the fact that Jesus 
was really tempted. His experience was no 
mere tableau to attempt to relate his life to 
ours. It was a most searching and crucial 
trial of soul through which he passed. At 
the very beginning of his career he stood 
at the parting of the ways. One led to the 
realization of the nation’s Messianic hopes 
of political deliverance. The other led to 
the possible failure of all those hopes through 
unswerving fidelity to the higher interests 
of the kingdom of God. On his choice every- 
thing depended. It was not a choise be- 
tween good and evil, but between two differ- 
ent interpretations of what the highest good 
really was. 

We can easily say that Jesus would not 
be tempted as we are to mere physical sat- 
isfaction in the making of bread from the 
stone. But would not the temptation to 
test his power as the Son of God be even 
more searching than our own desire for 
bread? Perhaps he shared but little our 
love for display that would make attractive 
an unharmed leap from the temple turrets 
to the astonishment and admiration of the 
crowd below. But might not his desire to 
prove to the people that he was the divinely 
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It was plighted long ago 
With some who lie asleep. 


And though days go dragging slow, 
And the sad hours gravewards creep; 
And the world is hushed in woe, 


I neither wail nor weep, 
For he would not have it so, 
And I have a tryst to keep.” 


PROBLEMS 


commissioned Messiah with power, and at 
the same time to test the Father’s provi- 
dential love for him, have been alluring 
enough to make him weigh the alternatives 
with travail of spirit? It may be true that 
Jesus would hardly feel the same kind of 
political ambition which seizes upon smaller 
men. But may not the thought of having 
that very world which he had come to save 
given over te his leadership and love have 
seemed worthy of his supreme desire and 
effort? 

In this path lies the clew to the temptation 
of our Lord. It was no pageant. It was a 
most real and terrible experience. The older 
contention that Jesus was incapable of being 
tempted would remove him forever from any 
actual significance as an example and leader. 
The former dictum “non peccare posse” has 
given way to the more satisfying truth of 
“posse non peccare.” We do not longer teach 
that Jesus was unable to sin, but that he 
was able not to sin. In this fact lies the 
uniqueness and yet exemplary nature of his 
life. 

Viewed from the position of our human 
experiences, how representative are the temp- 
tations of the Lord. There was the appeal 
to physical appetite, to pride and egotism 
and to ambition. These are not evils in 
themselves, but they are the foundations of 
all the evils that curse the race. Or once 
more, we may say that the three temptations 
are the allurements of the advancing periods 
of life. The first is the temptation of youth 
to self-gratification by indulgence in the de- 
sires of the appetite and flesh. The second 
is the enticement of young manhood, the 
love of display and self-flattery. The third 
is the temptation of mature life, the love 
of power, the gratification of life’s ambitions. 

But beyond all these meanings for our 
own lives there lies the deeper fact of the 
agonizing days spent by Jesus in which every 
appeal to temporary success, popular ap- 
plause, the realization of the most pleasing 
hopes of his people and the leadership of the 
world battled in his soul with the purpose 
to carry out the Father’s will upon the 
highest level of righteousness and self-denial. 
For such a scene no canvas could ever be 
adequate, no colors sufficiently striking, no 
word pictures or figures of speech bold 
enough. But when he came back from the 
wilderness the first great victory had been 
won. The temptation to accept the lesser 
good had been put under foot. He was ready 
for his work, and he went forward, unhasting 
and unresting, to its divine consummation. 


A man of some prominence in one of our 
churches said, “I would give money to build 
railroads in China, but not a cent for mis- 
sions. The missionary enterprise is all a 
mistake.” He is not alone in that feeling. 
If it is a mistake, it is Christ’s mistake and 
not ours. He contemplated nothing less than 
the conquest of the whole world. He expects 
that. He cannot see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied till all nations have 
accepted the gospel. 
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WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE 





By Harold Bindloss, Author of “ The Cattle Baron’s Daughter,” “ Lorimer of the Northwest,” etc. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Miss Barrington Comes Home. 

The long train was slackening speed and 
two whistles rang shrilly through the roar 
of wheels when Miss Barrington laid down 
the book with which she had beguiled her 
journey of fifteen hundred miles, and rose 
from her seat in a corner of the big first- 
class car. The car was sumptuously up- 
holstered, and its decorations tastleful as well 
as lavish, but just then it held no other pas- 
senger, and Misss Barrington smiled curi- 
ously as she stood, swaying a little, in front 
of the mirror at one end of it, wrapping her 
furs about her. There was, however, a faint 
suggestion of regret in the smile, and the 
girl’s eyes grew grave again, for the soft 
cushions, dainty curtains, gleaming gold and 
nickel, and equable temperature formed a 
part of the sheltered life she was about to 
leave behind her, and there would, she knew, 
be a difference in the future. Still, she 
laughed again, as, drawing the little fur 
cap well down upon her broad white fore- 
head, she nodded at her own reflection. 

“One cannot have everything, and you 
might have stayed there and reveled in 
civilization if you had liked,” she said. 

Crossing to the door of the portico she 
stood a moment with fingers on its handle, 
and once more looked about her. The car 
was very cosy, and Maud Barrington had all 
the average young woman’s appreciation of 
the smoother side of life, although she had 
also the capacity, which is by no means so 
common, for extracting the most it had to 
give from the opposite one. Still, it was with 
a faint regret she prepared to complete what 
had been a deed of renunciation. Montreal, 
with its gayeties and luxuries, had not 
seemed so very far away, while she was 
carried west amid all the comforts artisans 
who were also artists could provide for the 
traveler, but once that door closed behind 
her she would be cut adrift from it all, and 
left face td face with the simple, strenuous 
life of the prairie. 

Maud Barrington had, however, made her 
mind up some weeks ago, and when the lock 
closed with a little crack that seemed to 
emphasize the fact that the door was shut, 
she had shaken the memories from her, and 
was quietly prepared to look forward instead 
of back. It also needed some little courage, 
for, as she stood with the furs fluttering 
about her on the lurching platform, the cold 
went through her like a knife, and the roofs 
of a little prairie town rose up above the 
willows the train was now crawling through. 
The odors that greeted her nostrils were 
the reverse of pleasant, and glancing down 
with the faintest shiver of disgust, her eyes 
rested on the litter of empty cans, discarded 
garments, and other even more unsightly 
things which are usually dumped in the 
handiest bluff by the citizens of a springing 
Western town. They have, for the most 
part, but little appreciation of the pic- 
turesque, and it would take a good deal to 
affect their health. 

Then the dwarfed trees opened out, and 
flanked by two huge w'eat elevators and a 
great water tank, the prairie city stood re- 
vealed. It was crude and repellant, devoid of 
anything that could please the most lenient 
eye, for the bare frame houses rose, with 
their rough boarding weathered and cracked 
by frost and sun, hideous almost in their 
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simplicity, from the white prairie. Paint was 
apparently an unknown luxury, and pave- 
ment there was none, though a rude plank 
platform straggled some distance above the 
ground down either side of the street, so that 
the citizens might not sink knee deep in the 
mire of the spring thawing. Here and there a 
dilapidated wagon was drawn up in front of 
a store. With a clanging of the big beli the 
locomotive rolled into the little station, and 
Maud Barrington looked down upon a group 
of silent men who had sauntered there to 
enjoy the one relaxation the desolate place 
afforded them. 

There was very little in their appearance 
to attract the attention of a young woman 
of Miss Barrington’s upbringing. They had 
grave bronze faces, and wore, for the most 
part, old fur coats stained here and there 
with soil, and their mittens and mocassins 
were not in good repair; but there was a 
curious steadiness in their gaze which vaguely 
suggested the slow stubborn courage that 
upheld them through the strenuous effort and 
grim self-denial of their toilsome lives. They 
were smal] wheat-growers who had driven in 
to purchase provisions or inquire the price 
of grain, and here and there a mittened 
hand was raised to a well-worn cap, for most 
of them recognized Miss Barrington of Silver- 
dale Grange. She returned their greetings 
graciously, and then swung herself from the 
platform, with a smile in her eyes, as a man 
comes hastily, and yet as it were, with a 
certain deliberation in her direction. 

He was elderly, but held himself erect, 
while his furs, which were good, fitted him in 
a fashion which suggested a uniform. He 
also wore boots which reached half-way to 
the knee, and were presumably lined to re- 
sist the prairie cold, which few men at that 
season would do, and scarcely a speck of 
dust marred their lustrous exterior, while 
as much of his face as was visible beneath 
the great fur cap was lean and commanding. 
Its salient features were the keen and some- 
what imperious gray eyes and long straight 
nose, while something in the squareness of 
the man’s shoulders and his pose set him 
apart from the prairie farmers, and sug- 
gested the cavalry officer. He was in fact 
Colonel Barrington, founder and autocratic 
ruler of the English community of Silver- 
dale, and he had been awaiting his niece 
somewhat impatiently. Colonel Barrington 
was invariably punctual, and resented the 
fact that the train had come in an hour 
later than it should have done. 

“So you have come back to us. We have 
been longing for you, my dear,” he said. “I 
don’t know what we should have done had 
they kept you in Montreal altogether.” 

Maud Barrington smiled, though there was 
a vrightness in her eyes and a faint warmth 
in her cheek, for the sincerity of her uncle’s 
welcome was evident. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have come back. It 
was very pleasant in the city, and they were 
ali kind to me. but I think, henceforward, I 
would sooner stay with you on the prairie.” 

Colonel Barrington patted the hand he drew 
through his arm, and there was a very 
kindly smile in his eyes as they left the 
station and crossed the track towards a 
little, and by no means very comfortable, 
wooden hotel. He stopped outside it. 

“IT want to see the horses put in and get 
our mail,” he said. “Mrs. Jasper expects 
you and will have tea ready.” 


He disappeared behind the wooden build- 
ing, and his niece standing a moment on the 
veranda watched the log train roll away 
down the faint blur of track that ran west 
to the farthest verge of the great white 
wilderness. Then with a little impatient 
resture she went into the hotel. 

“That is another leaf turned down. and 
there is no use looking back, but I wonder 
what is written on the rest,” she said. 

Twenty minutes later she watched Colone] 
Barrington cross the street with a bundle of 
letters in his hand. She fancied that his step 
was slower than it had been, and that he 
seemed a trifle preoccupied and embarrassed, 
but he spoke with quiet kindliness when he 
handed her into the waiting sleigh, and the 
girl’s spirits rose as they swung smoothly 
northwards behind two fast horses across 
th prairie. It stretched away before her, 
ridged here and there with a dusky birch 
bluff or willow grove under a vault of erys- 
talline blue. The sun that had no heat in it 
struck a silvery glitter from the snow, and 
the trail swept back to the horizon a sinuous 
blue-gray smear, while the keen, dry cold 
and sense of swift motion set the girl’s blood 
stirring. After all, it seemed to her, there 
were worse lives than those the Western 
farmers led on the great levels under the 
frost and sun. 

Colonel Barrington watched her with a 
little gleam of approval in his eyes. “You 
are not sorry to come back to this and 
Silverdale?” he said, sweeping his mittened 
hand vaguely round the horizon. 

“No,” said the girl, with a little laugh. 
“At least I shall not be sorry to return to 
Silverdale. It has a charm of its own, for 
while one is occasionally glad to get away 
from it, one is even more pleased to come 
home again. It is a somewhat purposeless 
lire our friends are leading yonder in the 
cities. I, of course, mean the women.” 

Barrington nodded. “And some of the 
men! Well, we have room here for the 
many who are going to the devil in the old 
country for the lack of something worth 
while to do, though I am afraid there is 
considerably less prospect than I once fancied 
there would be of their making money.” 

His niece noticed the gravity in his face, 
and sat thoughtfully silent for several 
minutes while with the snow hissing beneath 
it the sleigh dipped into and swung out of 
a hollow. 

Colonel] Barrington had founded the Silver- 
dale settlement ten years earlier and gathered 
about him other men with a grievance who 
haa once served their nation, and the younger 
sons of English gentlemen who had no ineli- 
nation for commerce, and found that lack of 
brains and capital debarred them from either 
a politcal or muitary career. He had settled 
them on the land, and taught them to farm, 
while, for the community had prospered at 
first when Western wheat was dear, it had 
taken ten years to bring home to him the 
fact that men who dined ceremoniously each 
evening and spent at least a third of their 
time in games and sport, could not well com- 
pete with the grim bushmen from Ontario, 
or the lean Dakota plowmen who ate their 
meals in ten minutes and toiled at least 
twelve hours every day. 

Colonel Barrington was slow to believe that 
the race he sprang from could be equaled 
and much less beaten at anything, while his 
respect for and scrupulous observance of 
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insular traditions had cost him a good deal, 
and left him a poorer man than he had been 
when he founded Silverdale. Maud Barring- 
ton had been his ward, and he still directed 
the farming of a good many acres of wheat 
wuich she now held in her own right. The 
soil was excellent, and would in all proba- 
bility have provided one of the Ontario men 
with a very desirable revenue, but Colonel 
Barrinton had no taste for small economies. 

“I want to hear all the news,” said the 
girl. “You can begin at the beginning—the 
price of wheat. I fancied, when I saw you, 
it had been declining.” 

Barrington sighed a little. “Hard wheat 
is five cents down, and I am sorry I per- 
suaded you to hold your crop. I am very 
much afraid we shall see the balance the 
wrong side again next half-year.” 

Maud Barrington smiled curiously. There 
was no great cause for merriment in the 
information given her, but it emphasized the 
contrast between the present and the careless 
life she had lately led when her one thought 
haa been how to extract the greatest pleasure 
from the day. One had frequently to grapple 
with the problems arising from scanty finan- 
ces at Silverdale. 

“It will go up again,” she said. 
anything else?” 

Barrington’s face grew a trifle grim as 
he nodded. “There is, and while I have not 
much expectation of an advance in prices, I 
have been worrying over another affair 
lately.” 

His niece regarded him steadily. 
mean Lance Courthorne?” 

“Yes,” said Barrington, who flicked the 
near horse somewhat viciously with the whip. 
“He is also sufficient to cause any man with 
my responsibilities considerable anxiety.” 

Maud Barrington looked thoughtful. “You 
fancy he will come to Silverdale?” 

Rarrington appeared to be repressing an 
inclination towards vigorous speech with 
some difficulty, and a little glint crept into 
his eyes. “If I could by any means prevent 
it, the answer would be, No. As it is, you 
know that, while I founded it, Silverdale 
was one of Geoffrey Courthorne’s imperial- 
istic schemes, and a good deal of the land 
wa; recorded in his name. That being so, 
he had every right to leave the best farm 
on it to the man he had disinherited, espe- 
cially as Lance will not get a penny of the 
English property. Still, I do not know why 
he did so, because he never spoke of him 
without bitterness.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, while a little flush 
crept into her face. “I was sorry for the 
old man. It was a painful story.” 

Colonel Barrington nodded. “It is one 
that is best forgotten—and you do not know 
it all. Still, the fact that the man may 
settle among us is not the worst. As you 
know, there was every reason to believe 
that Geoffrey intended all his property at 
Silverdale for you.” 

“I have much less right to it than his 
son, and the colonial cure is not infre- 
quently efficacious,” said Miss Barrington. 
“Lance may, after all, quiet down, and he 
must have some good qualities.” 

The Colonel’s smile was very grim. “It is 
fifteen years since I saw him at Westham, 
and they were not much in evidence then. 
I can remember two little episodes, in which 
he figured, with painful distinctness, and one 
was the hanging of a terrier which had in 
some way displeased him. The beast was 
past assistance when I arrived on the scene, 
but the devilish pleasure in the lad’s face 
sent a chill through me. In the other, the 
gardener’s lad flung a stone at a blackbird 
on the wall above the vinery, and Master 
Lance, who I fancy did not like the gardener’s 
lad, flung one through the glass. Geoffrey, 
who was angry, had not seen what I saw, 
haled the boy before him, and Lance looked 
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him in the face and lied with the assurance 
0: an ambassador. The end was that the 
gardener who was admonished, cuffed the in- 
nocent lad. These, my dear, are somewhat in- 
structive memories.” 

I wonder,” said Maud Barrington, glanc- 
ing out across the prairie which was growing 
dusky now, “why you took the trouble to 
call] them up for me?” - 

The Colonel smiled dryly. “I never saw a 
Courthorne who could not catch a woman’s eye 
or had any undue diffidence about making 
the most of the fact, and that is partly why 
they have brought so much trouble on 
everybody connected with them. Further, it 
is unfortunate that women are not infre- 
quently more inclined to be gracious to the 
sinner who repents, when it is worth his 
while, than they are to the honest man 
who has done no wrong. Nor do I know that 
it is only pity which influences them. Some 
of you take an exasperating delight in pic- 
turesque rascality.” 

Miss Barrington laughed, and fearlessly met 
her uncle’s glance. “Then you don’t believe 
in penitence?” 

“Well,” said the Colonel dryly, “I am, I 
hope, a Christian man, but it would be diffi- 
cult to convince me that the gambler, cattle- 
thief, and whisky-runner who ruined every 
man who trusted him will be admitted to the 
same place as clean-lived English gentlemen. 
There are, my dear, plenty of them still.” 

Barrington spoke almost fiercely, and then 
flushed through his tan, when the girl looking 
into his eyes smiled a little. “Yes,” she 
said, “I can believe it, because I owe a good 
deal to one of them.” 

The ring in the girl’s voice belied the smile, 
and the speech was warranted, for, dogmatic, 
domineering, and vindictive as he was apt to 
be occasionally, the words he had used applied 
most fitly to Colonel Barrington. His word 
at least had never been broken, and had he 
not adhered steadfastly to his own rigid 
code, he would have been a good deal richer 
man than he was then. Nor did his little 
shortcomings which were burlesqued virtues, 
and ludicrous now and then, greatly detract 
from the stamp of dignity which, for speech 
was his worst point, sat well upon him. He 
was innately conservative to the backbone, 
though since an ungrateful Government had 
slighted him, he had become an ardent 
Canadian, and in all political questions ag- 
gressively democratic. 

“My dear, I sometimes fancy I am a hyp- 
ercritical old fogy!” he said, and sighed a 
ittle, while once more the anxious look crept 
into his face. “Just now I wish devoutly I 
was a better business man.” 

Nothing more was said for a little, and 
Miss Barrington watched the crimson sunset 
burn out low down on the prairie’s western 
rim. Then the pale stars blinked out 
through the creeping dusk, and a great silence 
and an utter cold settled down upon the 
waste. The muffled thud of hoofs, and the 
crunching beneath the sliding steel seemed to 
intensify it, and there was a suggestion of 
frozen brilliancy in the sparkle flung back 
by the snow. Then a coyote howled dolefully 
on a distant bluff, and the girl shivered as 
she shrank down further amidst the furs. 

“Forty degrees of frost,” said the Colonel. 
“Perhaps more. This is very different from 
the cold of Montreal. Still, you'll see the 
lights of Silverdale from the crest of the next 
rise.” 

It was, however, almost an hour before they 
reached them, and Miss Barrington was al- 
most frozen when the first square loghouse 
rose out of the prairie. It and others that 
followed it flitted by, and then, flanked by a 
great birch bluff, with outlying barns, gran- 
aries, and stables, looming black about it 
against a crystalline sky. Silverdale Grange 
grew into shape across their way. Its rows 
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of ruddy windows cast out streaks of flicker- 
ing orange down the trail, the baying of 
dogs changed into a joyous clamor, when 
the Colonel reined in his team, half-seen men 
in furs waved a greeting, and one who risked 
frostbite with his cap at his knee handed 
Miss Barrington from the sleigh and up the 
veranda stairway. 

She had need of the assistance, for her 
limbs were stiff and almost powerless, and 
she gasped a little when she passed into the 
drowsy warmth and brightness of the great 
log-walled hall. The chiiled blood surged 
back tingling to her skin, and swaying with 
a creeping faintness she found refuge in the 
arms of a gray-haired lady who stooped and 
kissed her gently. Then the door swung to, 
and she was home again in the wooden grange 
of Silverdale, which stood far remote from 
any civilization but its own on the frozen 
levels of the great white plain. 





The Cry of Bethany 


Bethany cries from the grave of Alexander 
Campbell. The founding of Bethany Col- 
lege was in the estimation of Mr. Campbell 
his most hopeful work; and yet, up to date, 
it has been struggling for an existance, in- 
stead of receiving the hearty support of the 
brotherhood who are indebted to the college 
mainly for whatever they are today. Must 
this shame continue? Will it crown our 
Centennial celebration with a wreath of fad- 
ing flowers? We hope not; we dare not be- 
lieve that such a thing could be true. Never- 
theless, it will be true unless the Disciples 
everywhere wake up to the crisis in which 
this Centennial plea is at present. We have 
sent earnest appeals to many of the churches, 
and to all the preachers, and up to date 
the response has been very unsatisfactory. 
True, some noble souls have responded lib- 
erally; but for the most part no attention 
at all has been paid to the appeals made. 
We are now in the Centennial year, and 
soon it will be too late; for if this enter- 
prise fails at this time, Bethany is doomed, 
so far as an adequate permanent endowment 
is concerned. What is done must be done 
quickly. Do not wait for the preachers, do 
not wait for the churches to act as a whole. 
Our appeal is now to individuals. Send your 
contributions to the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., or to the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
do it without delay. If we raise the first 
block of $100,000 the enterprise will not fail 
entirely, but even this will not be done 
unless the Disciples will generally respond 
liberally to this call. We believe that they 
will uo this. So far we cannot help think- 
ing that the matter has just been put off 
from time to time, and now that the call 
is imperative the response will be prompt 
and liberal. If you have not the money to 
spare, give a negotiable note, the form of 
which I will send to any one who makes 
application to me. A negotiable note bear- 
ing interest from date will be as good as the 
cash, and this may be paid at the conven- 
ience of the donor. Please act in some way, 
and if you cannot do anything else, send 
me word by post card or letter, that you 
do not wish any part in this Centennial 
offering to endow the college which more 
than any other college has contributed to 
what our religious movement is, Do some- 
thing and do not keep the Alumni Committee 
in suspense. We would rather know the 
worst than to hope on against hope that 
something worthy will be done. 

On behalf of the Alumni Committee 

W. T. Moore, Chairman. 

Columbia, Mo. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Peter at Lydda and Joppa* 

The members of the Jerusalem church 
were thrust forth by the violent hand of 
persecution, like the Puritans from England 


and the Huguenots from France, and com- 
pelled to find homes elsewhere. They went 
out as refugees, but their first concern wher- 
ever they went was to preach the new faith. 
Meanwhile, the apostles remained in Jerusa- 


lem. Some of their helpers went into ad- 
jacent regions. Philip, as we have seen, 
went first into Samaria and then to the 
southwest toward Gaza, following the coast 
line thence northward until he reached 
Caesarea. Peter was the first of the apos- 
tles to undertake evangelistic work. In the 
wider sweep of this apostolic ministry of 
evangelism no doubt Peter was primarily 
concerned to visit those communities in which 
the gospel had already taken root. The many 
causes which had led to the establishment 
of churches in the towns of Palestine are 
left to conjecture, but the presence of people 
from all parts of the land at the great feasts 
in Jerusalem must have given abundant op- 
portunity for Christianity to be carried back 
by these pilgrims to their own homes. Thus 
little groups of believers sprang up in cities 
and villages to which the apostles had never 
gone. 
The Plain of Sharon. 

Among those Christian communities which 
had sprung up at some distance from Jerusa- 
lem were the two of Lydda and Joppa on the 
plain of Sharon. From the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem one looks down to the west upon that 
fertile land, bordering the sea, which in 
ancient times was known as the plain of 
Sharon. It is today one of the most fer- 
tile parts of Palestine, receiving the constant 
washings from the hills. Many villages dot- 
ted its surface, and in that time it must 
have been a very populous region. 

In our times Joppa, or Jaffa, to use its 
modern name, is the principal entrance to 
Southern Palestine. It has no harbor, and 
landing is often a very unpleasant experience, 
as one must be conveyed in small boats from 
the ships lying some distance out, to the 
port. It has been since the days of Solomon 
the chief place of entrance into Palestine. 
Here many of the crusaders first set their 
feet upon holy soil, and here practically all 
the pilgrims, coming from the West, espe- 
cially from the southern Mediterranean, are 
sure to land. The town is situated on a hill 
and commands a fine view both of the plain, 
lying back of it, and of the sea in front. 

Lydda. 

A few miles to the southwest, on the rail- 
road which connects Jaffa with Jerusalem, 
lies the town of Lydda or Lud, which still 
preserves the traditions connecting it with 
this New Testament narrative. It also has 


“International Sunday School Lesson for 
March 14, 1909. Aeneas and Dorcas, Acts 
9:32-43. Golden Text: “And Peter said unto 
him, ‘Aeneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole; arise, and make thy bed.’ And he 
arose immediately,” Acts 9:34. Memory 
Verses, 40-41. 


the local celebrity of the tomb of St. George, 
who was the traditional dragon-slayer, and 
later became the patron saint of Richard of 
England. The stories regarding St. George, 
however, are far from reliable; as a matter 
of fact, his alleged tomb is shown in more 
than one spot in Palestine. More famous 
than Lydda, however, so far as crusading 
history is concerned, is the neighboring town 
of Ramlah, which still bears traces, archi- 
tecturally, of stirring events of crusader 
times. The remains of a tall tower form the 
solitary monument of a once extensive cru- 
sader establishment, and a quite modern 
church recalls, without authentication, the 
story of Joseph of Aramathea. 
The Healing of Aeneas. 

To the town of Lydda Peter had come on 
his tour of inspection. Here he found a 
company of believers of whom presumably 
one was the Aeneas whose cure is the point 
of the incident. This man had been afflicted 
with paralysis for eight years. 
to him the same healing power as that used 
by the Master in the days of his public min- 
istry. It was once more the name of Jesus 
that accomplished the cure. Calling upon the 
man to arise and arrange his bed as a well 
man might do, Peter brought him once more 
to complete health. This example was in 
striking contrast with the forms of magic by 
which the sourcerers of that age professed 
to work miracles of healing, and its in- 
fluence was felt at once in the community. 
Throughout the town itself and in the vicin- 
ity a report of the healing speedily passed, 
and the result was that the attention of 
many was attracted to the truth which the 
disciples preached; and thus additions were 
gained for the company of believers. 

Tabitha of Joppa. 

Not far away, as we have seen, and lying 
on the sea coast was the town of Joppa. 
Here, also, there was a circle of believers in 
Jesus. The gospel had spread throughout 
the entire region. One of these disciples was 
a certain godly woman, bearing the Aramaic 
name of Tabitha (Gazelle), but also known 
by the Greek equivalent, Dorcas. She seems 
to have been a person af charitable and 
kindly nature, given to acts of mercy to the 
poor and busying herself constantly with 
such activities as could benefit that circle of 
dependents which is always certain to attach 
itself to a new and promising faith. This 
woman fell sick and died at about the time 
Peter was visiting in the vicinity. The usual 
custom would have hurried the body to the 
grave on the same day. This was the usual 
practice of the Jews, owing to their super- 
stitious fear of the presence of the dead. 

Peter Called. 

But because the Apostle Peter was in the 
vicinity at Lydda it seemed appropriate that 
he should be sent for, since perhaps this was 
the first death that had fallen on the little 
band of believers. The implication of the 
text is that they would hardly have sent as 
far as Jerusalem for him, and it is clear that 
they had no thought of his restoring the 
dead to life, but only wished the comfort of 
his presence in their bereavement. Like the 
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mother of Jesus at the wedding feast in 
Cana, they presented to him their trouble 
without anticipating the remarkable power 
which was to be invoked in their behalf, 
Two men accordingly made the journey to 
Lydda, and, finding Peter, told him of the 
event and begged him to come with them. 
The Raising of Tabitha. 

When he arrived at the house where the 
dead woman was laid, he met all that accus- 
tomed ostentatious mourning which is char- 
acteristic of the age. The scene at the house- 
hold of Jairus (Mark 5:40) comes vividly to 
mind as one reads this narrative. All the 
demonstrations of grief practiced by Orientals 
were in progress. All this was highly re- 
pugnant to the quiet spirit of confidence 
which Peter brought to the scene. Like his 
Master on the former occasion he put them 
all forth. We do not know that Peter ex- 
pected to raise Dorcas to life. We only 
know that he sought the privacy of prayer 
and that at the close of his petition, sum- 
moned back to life the woman who was dead. 
Perhaps the answer to his prayer was beyond 
his own expectation or perhaps he had come 
with the full confidence of just such a result. 
At any rate, he lifted her to her feet and 
perceived in the fact of her arousal a com- 
plete vindication of that wonder-working 
power of the name of Jesus; to the disciples 
and the friends who had gathered for her 
interment, he presented her alive and well. 

Place of Miracle. 

Such were the proofs of the new faith to 
all in the communities of believers in those 
days when the gospel was going forth 
throughout the region where the Lord had 
lived and wrought. The result, as might be 
expected, was impressive. Many believed not 
merely in the miracles that were performed, 
but what was of greater moment they be- 
lieved in the Master in whose Name they 
were wrought. The miracles had value in 
attracting attention, but it was the teaching 
of Jesus, his character and his purposes for 
the world which really brought men to the 
new life, and such will ever be the case. 
Christianity has wrought marvels in all its 
history, marvels of supremacy over nature, 
and especially human nature, but its true 
appeal must ever be made to mind and con- 
science, the uplifting of the soul to new 
regions of consecration and holiness, the 
transformation of humanity from selfishness 
to service. In this fact lies evermore the 
great appeal of our holy faith. 


LOVE ENTHRONED. 


By Arthur William Amass. 

When we banish hate and malice 

And the evil thoughts combined, 
When we drink the holy chalice 

With a man of different mind, 
Ceasing now to point the finger 

At the one by fetters bound; 
Then we beckon love to linger 

Where his rightful home is found. 


When we purge these hearts of sinning, 
Selfishness and meanness, too, 
When we quench the first beginning 
Of the passion born anew, 
When we sigh to think how many 
Of the lost we once disowned, 
If we'll aid the least of any, 
Then, ah, then, is love enthroned. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
Silas Jones 


JESUS THE GREAT SATISFIER. 


Topic, March 10, John 3:13, 14; 6:47-69. 
“If you were going to commit your body 
to some one, who might do good or harm to 
it, would you not carefully consider and ask 
the opinion of your friends and kindred, and 
deliberate many days as to whether you 
should give him the care of your body? But 
when the soul is in question, which you hold 
to be of far more value than the body, and 
upon the good or evil of which depends the 
well-being of your all—about this you never 
consulted either with your father or with 
your brother or with any one of us who 
are your companions But no sooner does 
this foreigner appear, than you instantly 
commit your soul to his keeping! If Socrates 
had reason to be anxious about the kind 
of food his young friends sought for their 
souls, is there less reason why we should be 
earnest and careful in our quest for the 
truth that satisfies mind and heart? Peter 
and his companions found in Christ the 
bread of life. No other was able to meet 
their needs. There were many disturbing 
questions 
Christ, but the plain fact was that apart 
from him they could not be satisfied. Like 
sensible men, they choose to follow Christ 
and accept the consequences instead of turn- 
ing from hope in order to avoid painful 
thought and labor. 
Hunger for Righteousness. 


Our Lord pronounces those blessed who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. May 
we not believe that in every heart there is 
a desire for righteousness? We may be 
far from righteousness, but we pay our trib- 
ute to it when we honor the moral heroes 
of the race. We build no monuments to 
scoundrels if we know them to be such. The 
affection with which Abraham Lincoln is 
remembered is explained by the belief of the 
people, that he loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. He said: “I am not bound to 
win, but I am bound to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to what light I have. I must stand with 
anybody that stands rigat; stand with him 
while he is right and part with him when 
he goes wrong.” Jesus arouses us to our 
need of righteousness and he makes us 
righteous. We cannot love him and try to 
walk with him without coming to hate what 


connected with discipleship to- 


is wrong and to delight in what is right. 
His disciples expect to grow into his like- 
ness. They will not accept a sinful state 
as final for themselves or for the world. 
The kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord and then evil will 
be banished from them. Can any man be 
satisfied with a hope that includes less than 
this? 
Hunger for Companionship. 

“So persecuted they the prophets that 
were before you.” This is given as a reason 
for rejoicing in persecution. The men who 
endure hardships for the sake of the gospel 
have fellowship with the great and good. 
Who does not crave such fellowship? Who 
is willing to be classed with the cowards 
and loafers? We are prepared to pay a high 
price for the privilege of being numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind. The 
self-seeker, whether he is clothed in rags or 
in gorgeous apparel, whether he have the 
artistic temperment or the manners of a 
boor, belongs with Judas and Nero. He may 
not attain unto the fame of these worthies, 
but he is at one with them in spirit. Jesus 
takes us away from that crew. He gives us 
the stimulus of the noblest companionship. 
We can read the story of Paul and feel that 
we have a humble part in the teaching of 
the truth which Paul gave to the world as 
a great sacrifice. The benefactors of all 
ages and of all places are co-workers. We 
ean go further and say with Paul, “We are 
God’s fellow-workers.” We have something 
to do in the carrying out of the purposes of 
God. It is our privilege as Christians to 
know something of that purpose and to be 
conscious of our fellowship with God in the 
work of his kingdom. Having God as the 
companion in all that we do, we are on the 
way to complete satisfaction. Now we 
understand but imperfectly the relation in 
which we stand to God. Faith in Christ 
leads to fuller knowledge. “Seeing it is 
God, that said, Light shall shine out of 
darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” The Chris- 
tian should have unbounded delight in his 
work, for by it he enters into the blessedness 
of communion with God and builds his home 
of the spirit. No hardship is to be dreaded 
if it deepens the sense of the divine presence 
and approval. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


PART Il. 


I. PLACE OF MISSIONS IN THE 
SCHOOL. Hhe cause of missions is identical 
with that of Christianity and must have 
a place in the Sunday-school adequate to its 
importance. Within the last decade much 
advance has been made in this direction. 
Missions are now a regular part of the 
course of study of every school that is living 
in the twentieth century. Their importance 
has been recognized officially by the Inter- 
national Association in arranging for two 
optional missionary lessons in the regular 
course. The- ideal, however, should be not 
merely to sandwich in an occasional lesson 
or program, but to permeate the school with 
the spirit of missions that all its activities 
may be in the highest sense missionary. 

Il. MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. Every 
school should have a Missionary Committee 
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for the purpose of supervising the entire 
missionary interest of the school. This 
committee should be composed of active, 
zealous Christians who are at once well in- 
structed in the facts of modern missions and 
on fire with enthutiasm in the cause. Their 
special work is to plan for the cultivation 
of the missionary spirit of the school. To 
this end they should be thoroughly familiar 
with the latest literature of missions and 
missionary pedagogy, and should know how 
to apply the methods successful elsewhere 
to their own situation. They should recom- 
mend to the Library Committee each year 
a select number of the best missionary books, 
choosing them with reference to the varying 
ages of the pupils (see next paragraph) and 
should suggest to the teachers and officers 
the best of these for their individual use. 
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They should see that special missionary days 
are ixserted in the calendar of the school, 
and should prepare carefully in advance for 
all missionary programs, addresses, concerts, 
ete. The regular missionary course of study 
should only be chosen after consultation 
with this committee, 

III. MISSIONARY LIBRARY. If there 
is a library in the school already, a Mis- 
sionary Department should be added to it, 
containing the latest and best books on the 
history and progress of missions. The De- 
nominational Boards of the various churches 
will supply these at reasonable prices. The 
literature in this field is so abundant that 
the great task of the Library Committee 
will be that of selection. In this department 
there should also be a certain number of 
books for the use of the teachers, dealing 
with the best methods of missionary instruc- 
tion, which should form part of the reading 
course of the Teacher Training Class. 

IV. EQUIPMENT. In furnishing a school 
some missionary equipment ought to be re- 
warded as essential. 

(1) It is hard to get along without a 
good MISSIONARY MAP OF THE WORLD, 
showing the distribution of the population 
according to religion, and fixing the great 
missionary centers. In addition to this every 
school should have a map of its own DE- 
NOMINATIONAL MISSIONS. Smaller maps 
of a like kind are useful for class-room 
work. 

(2) CHARTS of various kinds, emphasiz- 
ing special phases of missionary appeal, are 
as useful as they are cheap. 

(3) A series of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary PROGRAMS in booklet form witb 
full directions for leader and other acces- 
sories. These are furnished by the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

(4) Missionary CURIOS, illustrating na- 
tive life, are invaluable for class-room work 
in the earlier grades and for programs and 
platform talks. 

(5) PICTURES are a great help in the 
illustration of the missionary lessons and 
are especially valuable for note-book work. 
Where a STEREOSCOPE is in use in the 
school, a set of missionary pictures should 
always be added to the list. For special 
programs there is nothing that interests the 
children more than a STEREOPTICON lec- 
ture, for which the necessary slides can be 
easily obtained either by purchase or rent. 


V. CONSECUTIVE STUDY. The weakest 
point in most of our missionary work in the 
Sunday-school is its “occasional” character. 
Missionary studies should not be confined 
to special occasions, whether frequent or 
seldom, but should be as regular and sys- 
tematic as the study of the Bible itself. The 
Bible is still one of the best missionary text- 
books and there are few lessons that cannot 
have the missionary point given to them. 
The Sunday-school Times furnishes in every 
issue some missionary illustrations for the 
weekly lesson of the International Course. 
In some schools five minutes are given at 
the close of each lesson to its missionary 
application. In‘ addition to this, however, 
there should be special instruction in the 
history and ideals of modern missions. This 
ean only be secured by mapping out before- 
hand a regular course of study with ade- 
quate textbooks which should form part, 
at least, of the supplemental work of each 
class. 

VI. SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY. 
The following course of study is offered in 
the hope that it may suggest something 
similar to be applied to other situations: 

(1) KINDERGARTEN. Simple stories 
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from the Mission fields profusely illustrated 
by pictures and curios. 

(2) PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. Stories 
from such books as “Topsy Turvey Land,” 
“Africa for Juniors,” “Coming Americans,” 
“Child Life in Mission Lands,” “On the In- 
dian Trail,” ete., illustrated as before with 
pictures and object lessons. 

(3) JUNIOR. Stories from such books as 
“All About Japan,” “Uganda’s White Man of 
Work.” “Heroes of the South Sea,” “Alaska 
for Juniors,” etc., illustrated with mission- 
ary and sand map. 


(4) INTERMEDIATE. Regular lessons in 


Trull’s “Undenominational Studies for the 
Sunday-school,” using one of these text- 


books for each grade in the Department. A 
drill may be given in this department on De- 
nominational Missions, illustrated by map. 
(5) SENIOR DEPARTMENT.  Trull’s 
“Undenominational Studies for the Senior 
with more drills on denominational 
In this grade the pupils should be 
read missionary 


Grades,” 
missions. 
especially 
books from the library. . 

(6) ADULT. The higher aspect and phil- 
osophy of modern missions should here be 
taught and a special reading course offered 
to every class. Mission Study Classes (see 
below) have their proper place in this de- 


encouraged to 


partment 


(7) THE MISSIONARY HABIT. The 
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practical side of Christian missions should 
be taught no less than the theoretical. A 
fixed part of the regular offering of the 
school should go to this cause. in addition 
to this a special offering should be taken 
for missions at least once a year. In most 
schools Children’s Day and Rally Day offer 
the great opportunities for this. In order to 
give definiteness and personal interest to 
the offering it is well that each department 
of the school snould have a special object 
to which its contribution goes. Thus in one 
school the Kindergarten and Primary de- 
partments together have their own native 
evangelist in India; the Juniors have a share 
in a Home Mission Station; the Intermed- 
tates a share or shares in some Foreign Sta- 
tion; the Seniors contribute to some special 
fund in connection with the work of tne 
“living-link” missionary object. The balance 
over and above what is necessary for the 
special causes is handed over to the Denom- 
inational Board of the church. A Christmas 
box is also sent from the Sunday-school to 
the “living-links” of the church, not for- 
getting their wives and families. If .uis 
plan be adopted, pictures of the missionaries 
and stations supported by each department 
should be hung in its assembly room, and 
letters and reports of the work be read from 
time to time as part of the closing exercises. 
(To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 


By Richard 


WHAT ARE OUR LIQUOR LAWS AND 
HOW ARE THEY ENFORCED: 
DEUT. 4:1-9. 


Topic for March 21. 
Suggestive thoughts: 
‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink.” Hab. 2:15. 

“Far from me be the gift of Bacchus, per 
wine that weakens both 


nicious inflaming 


body and mind.” Homer 
‘O thou visible spirit of wine, what snall 
we name thee if not devil.” Shakespeare. 
“The evils wrought by the liquor traffic 
are greater than the combined evil effects 
of war, pestilence, and famine.” Gladstone. 
does not permit herein any ade- 
quate treatment of our liquor laws and the 
method of their enforcement. But a brief 
sketch of a general nature may be helpful to 
the student. To those of us who intend to 


Space 


put our hands to the lever of uplift in the 
next ten years acquaintance with the frame- 
work of our liquor legislation is of great 
moment. For, following upon the glad fact 
that the whole country is slowly but surely 
going dry, there remains for the citizens of 
the immediate future to see that it is kept 
dry. A large part of the United States is 
under prohibition. Another large part is 
under local option, while social groups, fed- 
erations of labor, trades unionists, and in- 
surance companies, are taking a stand. 

The liquor laws of our country might be 
classed as national and _ sub- 
state and local. 

National. 

The U. S. government collects a tax from 
every person (irrespective of the state laws) 
who manufactures or deals vy wholesale or 
retail in intoxicating liquors. This federal 
law is very strictly enforced. We are all 
familiar with what is known as the illicit 
still. Much of our most popular fiction 
veaves itself about the mountain dwellers 
and their attempts to manufacture liquor 
without tax in the hiding of the hills. 

State and Local Laws. 
Beyond the federal tax above described, the 


informally 
national, i.e., 
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states are given great freedom through what 
is known as the principle of “the police 
power of the state.” The complete extent 
of the right inherent in each state to regu- 
late or prohibit the liquor traffic within its 
own borders is now well established. More- 
over, the right to sell intoxicating liquors is 
not one of those privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the U. S. which by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion the states were prohibited to abridge. 
In the states, then, we have the following 
legislation: 

A. License or High License. Licenses are 
granted either by the municipal authority or 
by a judicial body, the money going to local 


needs, and in some cases, portions to the 


state. B. Prohibition. Which does not 
treat of the individual, but of men in their 
social relationships, demanding that liquor 
shall not be sold by one to another. C. Lo- 


cal Option. The power to close all liquor 
shops within a given area by a vote of the 
inhabitants. 


Enforcement. 


As to the enforcement of these various 
laws, it may be briefly said that their en- 
forcement, outside of taxation and license, 
depends almost wholly upon public opinion. 
In Maine in the Seventies an English in- 
vestigator found prohibition almost null. In 
Missouri and Illinois many counties prob- 
ably well went wet, else the sadder spec- 
tacle of outraged law would have been pre- 
sented. The great need of our present time 
is a powerful and active public opinion to 
back up our liquor legislation already enact- 
ed. Where this exists no sort of liquor dealer 
dare violate the law. For if the public: mind 
so wills it the law will be enforced. 


Leslie Wolfe reports forty-three conver- 
sions at Los Banos, forty miles from Manila. 
W ehave no church at that place. An effort 
will be made to establish a well-organized 
church. The preaching was done by a native 
evangelist. 











TO J. W. M’GARVEY. 


My Dear Brother: Seeing your note ip 
the Christian Century in which you deny my 
charges, I have concluded to make a few 
remarks by way of explanation for fear 
some of the brethren think me too hasty in 
my charges. I have, for years, had the most 
profound respect for you and have not lost 
it all yet. Twenty-five years of hard study 
have compelled me to change my ideas on a 
great many things. I have been compelled 
to change some of what 1 thought to be my 
best sermons. In fact, I have preached some 
things that I am ashamed of today. And | 
believe that the man who has been preaching 
for twenty or twenty-five years and has 
never preached anything that he is ashamed 
of ought to be ashamed of himself and quit 
the field, because he has made no progress. 
But with all these changes I have tried to 
cultivate charity for all those who may find 
it in their hearts to differ with me on these 
questions. My motto has been “pity for all 
below me, reverence for all above me, and 
justice for all.” And now, passing by the 
many good things I see in you, I wish to 
state some of my objections to your con- 
duct toward your brethren. 

In the first place, you have put in too 
much time in playing the part of a bush- 
whacker. I do not think that guerrilla war- 
fare is very honorable. If any of the breth- 
ren, in your judgment, step aside, state your 
objection and then give the opportunity to 
explain. For you to make a charge against 
one of your brethren and then expect your 
scholarship and your prestige to put him 
down and out is, to me, very unfair. Re- 
member, if a thing is worth mentioning at 
all, it is certainly worth hearing both sides. 
And if one of the brethren should step aside 
on some minor proposition and you see 
proper to mention it at all, have the goodness 
to say that the thing is not of vital im 
portance and you will not put him in an 
improper light before the brotherhood. For, 
be it understood that there are some good, 
scholarly, Christian men in our midst who 
do not believe the old doctrine that God 
will damn a man on a technicality or curse 
the race to save a syllogism. 

And coming a little closer to the point | 
wish to say, in the second place, that you, 
if correctly reported to me, have done great 
injustice to your own students or at least 
some of them, because they changed their 
views on some things after they left the 
college where you had instructed them. In 
this connection I wish to give one case that 
came to my notice in*the Northland. I do 
not want to be understood as boasting when 
I say to you that I have always tried to 
help young ministers. When I was a help- 
less orphan boy I resolved in my mind that 
if I should live to be a man that I would 
treat boys better than men treated me. And 
when I éntered the ministry I said in my 
heart, “If I live to any age in the ministry, 
I am going to treat young preachers better 
than the older preachers treated me.” And 
before God I have tried to fulfil that re- 
solve. But to the point. 

It was in Illinois that a young man came 
to me for help. He had a place and was 
about to lose it. He was very nervous and 
discouraged. And I made special inquiry 
and here is substantially what he told me: 
“IT was under Brother McGarvey at Lexing 
ton for (four or five years, | cannot now sa 
which) and when I left the school I soon 
found a place to preach, but it was only 4 
few months till I was informed that my serv- 
ices were no longer in demand by that con- 
gregation. I left there and began work for 
another congregation and it was only a few 
months till the same thing happened to me 
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again. I started out in search of another 
work and soon found it and now I am in- 
formed that my services will not be in de- 
mand any longer. And I urged upon those 
who informed me to tell me the reason for 
such a move and I finally found the reason in 
the fact that J. W. McGarvey was working 
against me.” 

And I said to the young man, “Is it upon 
the ground of any immorality that Brother 
MeGarvey is opposing you? And he said 
“No: it is because I have changed my mind 
on some things that he taught me.” 

And I said to him, “What are the things? 
In regard to inspiration, the chronological 
order of the books of the Bible and the 
relation of Father, Son and Holy Spirit?” 
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Said he, “My conception of these things 
are different to what they were when I left 
school and Professor McGarvey having heard 
of it, is doing what he can to throw me 
out and to keep me out of employment.” 

And I want to say to you, Brother Me- 
Garvey, that, if this be true, you, through 
your zeal committeed a great wrong. 

I shall not now give the brother’s name 
without his consent. I do not know where 
he is now, but if he sees this article and 
will give me the privilege I shall at some 
future time give the name. These, sir, are 
some of the reasons for the charges set forth 
in my article. And I held a meeting for a 
young man who has been a student at Lex- 
ington, and preached a sermon on inspiration 
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in which I tried to show that the inspira- 
tion was in the wri:er and not in the book, 
and that, strictly speaking, neither the Bible 
nor any other book could be inspired. He 
liked the line of thought and said he be- 
lieved it, but if he should adopt such views 
and Brother McGarvey should find it out he 
would be after him. Brother McGarvey, 
were I in your place, I would hate to have 
my boys afraid of me. During my work I 
have put no less than fourteen boys into 
the ministry. And there is not one of them 
afraid of me. God bless them, they are very 
near to me! And I should like sometimes 
to have a reunion with them. 


Seymour, Texas. H. M. Brooks. 


A VISIT TO A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TESTIMONY MEETING. A GROUP OF ORTHODOX MINISTERS PARTICIPATE IN A 
TO MRS. EDDY’S MANNER. 0. F. JORDAN REPORTS HIS OBSERVATIONS. 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP ACCORDING 


Last Wednesday evening a company of 
our ministers got excused from their own 
prayer meeting service to attend the “ex- 
perience and testimonial” meeting of the 
Christian Scientists. We went out to the 
Third Church on the West Side to have our 
first initiation into the mysteries of that 
religious dogma which is said to be too 
obscure for any but the initiated to under- 
stand. 

We arrived at the church at an early hour 
and had time to talk with the people who 
assembled in the capacious vestibule where 
they were enjoying the good fellowship 
which all religionists have with one another. 
The building was larger than our imagina- 
tion had been able to picture it. It was built 
on the Grecian style of architecture with no 
tower but with a dome and pillars after the 
style of architecture which is becoming so 
familiar in this country. Surely such a 
building would cost more than a _ hundred 
thousand dollars. The large auditorium was 
seated with opera chairs and had sittings for 
1,512 people, we were told. This local church 
was nine years old and had 750 members. 

Present Strength in Chicago. 
We were anxious to learn the history and 


present strength of the movement in Chi- 
cago. We found a surprising variety of 


opinions on this subject. This difference was 
explained to us on the ground that the 
Christian Scientists did not believe in num- 
bering the church and all statistics were in 
the nature of guesses. We met one man, 
however, who claimed to know accurately 
the membership of the three largest church- 
es. These have 2,500 members. He esti- 
mated that the total strength in Chicago 
was eight thousand but on the basis of the 
figures for the three larger churches, this 
seems too high. We estimated that more 
probably the movement had six thousand 
actual members in the city besides the ad- 
herents outside the church. The movement 
in Chicago is fifteen years old, we were told, 
and now has nine churches, seven of them 
with their own buildings. This is in Chicago 
proper and does not count outlying suburbs. 
It is probable that in Chicago proper they 
have twice as many members as the Disci- 
pes and they have been gathered in in one- 
fourth of the time the Disciples have 
required. How explain this growth? Is 
success in numbers and in buildings an in- 
dication of theological correctness? This has 
sometimes been alleged by members of our 
brotherhood. The “Science” movement ought 
to silence that argument. 
A Congregation of Ghosts. 

As the audience gathered, we were inter- 
ested in the class of people who came. They 
were from the middle class with no hand- 


workers, though perhaps with some persons 
of wealth intermingled. There were enough 
anaemics in the crowd to make it look like 
a congregation of ghosts, though there were 
a few rosy cheeks. A physician would have 
called seventy-five per cent. of them sick, 
though it would be a part of their religious 
duty to deny the allegation and declare 
themselves perfectly well. Of the numerous 
young men present, we saw net a one suf- 
ficiently vigorous to be a good tennis player, 
much less foot-ball player. The queer faces 
and peculiar contour of head disclosed ab- 
normality on every hand, though often 
coupled with more than ordinary intelligence. 
They were recruited from the class of hys- 
terical Americans who have been worn out 
in city excitement or have fallen behind by 
reason of hereditary peculiarities. “Science” 
was giving them the thing they most need- 
ed, absorption in a great religious ideal and 
a restful life, both in the church and out. 
They were gathered at the meeting for pur- 
poses of worship and the first peal of the 
great pipe organ brought everything to the 
most perfect order, though there had been 
but little confusion before. 


Mrs. Eddy’s Words and the Bible. 

The reader and a soloist appeared alone in 
the pulpit which had the words of Mrs. 
Eddy in the center and those of the Bible on 
either side. A collection of scripture texts 
on prayer were read and then the corre- 
sponding passages in “Science and Health” fol- 
lowed. A period of 
silent prayer was a part of the worship fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s prayer by the congrega- 
tion. It was explained by the passages from 
the text-book that audible prayer often mis- 
leads the spirit and the prayer of inner desire 
is much safer. Jesus’ words on closet prayer 
were a part of the reading. This was both 
primitive and apostolic. At the close the 
meeting ended with a hymn and no benedic- 
tion. This is also apostolic, as the supper in 
the upper room ended in just this way. We 
are not the only ones in the work of restor- 
ing the apostolic worship. 


Two songs were sung. 


No Institutional Departments. 

The announcements were full of signifi- 
cance. The people were informed of the 
services in all the other Christian Science 
churches in the city. This indicated the close 
ecclesiastical unity of the movement. Even 
the Catholic church is not more effectively 
organized. A Lincoln service was announced 
and the people were told to go to the journal, 
the Christian Science Sentinel, to find the 
sermon that would be read that day. No 
preacher is trusted with the precious heri- 
tage of the truth. He can do naught else 
than read what is given him, asking no 





questions for conscience’ sake. The announce- 
ments were also notable for their brevity. 
There were no auxiliary organizations. No 
societies to do missionary work or to relieve 
the poor. No institutional enterprise in that 
great building that might be the home of 
every good thing in the neighborhood. Sim- 
ply two services on Sunday, one on Wednes- 
day, and the reading room, made up the sum 
total of the social gatherings of the group. 
This explained why they had six hundred 
out to prayer meeting and why they can 
have such good audiences on Sunday. The 
people are not worn in the least by social 
service nor distracted by varied interests. 
The church and the general meeting is the 
all in all. 


The introductory service took about 
twenty-five minutes. Thirty-five minutes of 
testimony from the general audience then 


followed and though the meeting had come 
up to the most interesting point at this time, 
the reader promptly closed the meeting at 
nine o’clock and when the people had ex- 
changed greetings in the vestibule below, 
they went home. 

Runaway Preachers Caught! 

We had been congratulating ourselves that 
we were learning a great deal without it be- 
ing known into what strange pastures we 
had wandered. A lady came up at once and 
spoke to our Austin pastor and now every- 
body knows he went. In that audience there 
were several former Disciples from different 
churches of the city and a former minister 
of the Disciples. These came to us and told 


of their help gotten in this new religion. 
Probably very few in that audience were 
never members of any other church. Chris- 


tian Science grows like the ivy and the moss 
on the side of the old oak tree, and on the 
shady side at that. It has not yet developed 
the genius of winning the hard-headed busi- 
ness men of the world from their unbelief. 
It only takes ordinary Christians who have 
been trained by the older theology to a cer- 
tain sympathy with the allegorical method 
of interpreting the scripture and shows 
them the full possibilities of this method. 
Those very Disciples who were in_ the 
Christian Science church had been prepared 
for their theological point of view perhaps 
by the old time sermon that showed the 
tabernacle to be a type of the church and 
made every fringe and tassel to mean some- 
thing. 

Our most interesting experiences remain 
yet to be told. We took the speeches of the 
prayer meeting hour in short-hand and these 
records will form the basis of a study next 


week. We shall discuss the subject, “What 
Christian Science has done for its adher- 
ents.” 
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ROSAMOND’S BIRTHDAY. 
By Eva M. Turner. 


The summer sunshine was flooding the 
room with golden light when Rosamond 
awoke. For a moment she lay very still and 


wondered if she had been dreaming, or if 
she had really heard a whistle. Then she 
remembered. This was her birthday, her 
seventh birthday, and she was going to Wild- 
wood to spend the day. She slipped out of 
bed and ran to the window, as again a shrill 
whistle caught her ear. Sure enough, early 
as it was, there was Cousin Carol and the 
little black ponies. 

She rapped on the window to let Carol 
know that had heard and ran to find 
mamma. 

It was not long before she was ready to 


she 


start, as she did not even wait for her 
breakfast, since Carol said that Aunt Mar- 
garet would have breakfast waiting for them. 

Wildwood was Uncle Harry’s country- 


place. It was far from the roar of the great 
city, but only a mile from the quiet little 
gray rectory that stood close to the big ivy- 
covered church, in which Rosamond’s papa 
preached. 

As the happy little girl rode along, enjoy- 
ing the dewy sweetness of the early morning 
how, when she had spent 
other birthdays at Wildwood, she had been 
surprised with pretty gift. Would 
there be anything for her today? She could 
not help wishing that there would be. 

When at last they arrived at the farm, 
she was joyously greeted by the merry troop 
of cousins and jolly Uncle Harry kissed her 
seven times and “one more to grow on” and 
led her to the wide vine-clad porch, where 
Aunt Margaret was putting the finishing 
touches to the pretty breakfast table. There 
was no gift beside Rosamond’s plate, but in 
the glad excitement she did ‘not notice it 
and enjoyed the muffins and the great dish 
of strawberries from the garden. 

After breakfast, litle Myles hastened to 
show his cousin his queer pet, which was a 
little chicken that seemed to be cross-eyed. 
It knew the little fellow’s voice and would 
come at his call and would follow him about. 
Then Victor must harness up old White Tom, 
his tame gander, and show Rosamond how 
the old fellow would draw a tiny cart. Of 
course, they must feed the white rabbit and 
visit the guinea-pigs and feed old Speckle 
and her flock of downy yellow chicks. When 
Rosamond asked about the ponies in the big 
lot back of the barn, the children looked at 
each other and seemed to be overcome by 
laughter. Ford gave a loud whoop and 
rolled on the grass, laughing and shouting. 
Rosamond was a very sweet-tempered little 
girl, but just for a moment she felt as if she 
were being treated badly for she didn’t see 
anything to laugh at. Soon, Mary Louise 
ran away toward the big swing in the woods 
and they all followed and in the glad romp 
that they had on reaching the woods, Rosa- 
mond forgot all about her moment of dis- 
comfort. 

It did not seem long to the children be- 
fore Aunt Margaret and Uncle Harry came 


she remembered 


some 








BALLS AND BOYS. 

One day a snowball, which had been 
thrown at Johnny Brown by Tommy 
Green with such poor aim that it 
bounced wildly along the sidewalk, ran 
up into a fence corner and leaned itself 
against a post to rest. 

There it happened to meet a mudball 
that had been thrown off from the fet- 
was also stopping to draw a breath af- 
ecme together, whom else should they 
see but a leather ball, which had gone 
into winter quarters in a snow bank be- 
side the fence. 

No sooner had they met than the mud- 
ball and snowball began a heated argu- 
ment as to which was the best. The 
mudball boasted of his dark brown coat 
of furs, while the snowball bragged of 
his beautiful cloak of polar bear skin. 
But the leather ball, having only a mod- 
est grey coat on, simply took another 
hitch in his shoe strings and said not a 
word. 
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As they made their way across the 
street, the debate still going on, a great 
red automobile bore suddenly down upon 
them. The mudball was flattened out 
and his handsome coat all turned to 
slush. The snowball was scattered and 
his beautiful cloak all torn to shreds. 
But the leather ball was only soiled a 
little, and brushing the mud off his dark 
grey coat, he jumped to his feet as good 
as before. 

Some boys are like mudballs. When 
anything hard strikes them they just 
flatten out and are no good at all. 
Others are like snowballs, and when 
struck, scatter in every direction, or run 
off in a corner. But some boys are 
leather-ball boys. Like “men folks” they 
face the things that are hard, and when 
the wood has been carried in and the 
arithmetic gotten, they brush a little 
dust off their shoulders and a little ink 
off their fingers and cry, “Why, it didn’t 
hurt me at all!” 








and with them Rosamond’s papa and mama 
and Baby Harold. 

They brought a great basket and soon a 
snowy cloth was spread on the grass, ’neath 
a great tree. A dinner, such as only Aunt 
Margaret could prepare, was spread, with the 
birthday cake with its seven candles, in the 
center. It was a merry feast and but for 
just a tiny little unpleasant feeling. Rosa- 
mond was supremely happy. The cousins 
seemed to have a secret. There were many 
knowing glances exchanged and many little 
outbursts of laughter that Rosamond could 
not understand. 

After dinner there were games and the 
time passed quickly. It was nearly five 
when the children heard voices calling them. 
Down they all ran to find Rosamond’s papa 
and mama and little Harold in the pony cart 
with Uncle Harry, ready to start home. At 
a look from Aunt Margaret the cousins 
disappeared in the direction of the barn, and 
Rosamond, left alone, ran for her hat. When 
she came out, there seemed to be no place 
for her in the cart and she felt a queer little 
lump in her throat. Just then Ford, followed 
by little Myles, sturdy Victor, shouting Carol 
and beaming Mary Louise, came around the 
corner leading a white, glossy little pony 
with a red bridle and a little red saddle. 
Around the pony’s neck was a broad ribbon, 
the bows of which held a card. 

Ford put the rein in Rosamond’s hand and 
told her to read the card. With Aunt Mar- 
garet’s help, Rosamond read these words: 

“My name is Snowball. Will you take 
me home with you, for I am your birthday 
present ?” 

Rosamond put her arms around the pony’s 
neck and gave a little sob of joy. She had 
never dreamed that one of the pretty ponies 
would ever be hers. Uncle Harry started his 





ponies toward the city and Snowball can- 
tered along beside them carrying homeward 
his new mistress, who, until she could no 
longer see them, turned to wave farewell to 
the group at the gate of Wildwood. 

Milford, Iowa. 

The missionaries are already taking steps 
towards securing land at Vigan, Philippine 
Islands, for the purpose of building a Bible 
school. All the money for this enterprise 
is not in sight yet. It will involve an ex- 
penditure of about $25,000. 

In the March offering, ask the people to 
support a missionary for one day by giving 
$1.65, or a week by giving $11.54, or a month 
by giving $50.00. 








Protects the food from the taint of 
alum and phosphatic acids. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


The Bible schools of Greencastle and Brazil, 
Ind., are in a spirited contest. 


Fred A. Thomas has just begun work as 
pastor of the church at Hamilton, ind. 


A. B. Cunningham, of Highlands, Kans., 
has become pastor of the church at Texar- 
kana, Texas. . . 


Mrs. L. J. Joyner, of La Grange, N. C., is 
to build a parsonage and present it to the 
church at that place. 


0. M. Eaton has begun his work as pastor 
of the church at Muncie, Ind. He is working 
hard, especially for the Sunday-school of the 
church. 


H. S. Davenport, one of our North Carolina 
preachers, has thirteen different preaching 
appointments, and says this leaves him little 
time. It would seem so. 


Evangelist C. L. Organ is in a meeting 
with his old home church, a few miles out 
from Vincennes, Ind., and the community is 
thoroughly aroused by his work. 


Austin J. Hollinsworth, who expects to 
begin a course of study in medicine, pre- 
paratory to becoming a medical missionary, 
will preach for the church at Ulysses, Neb., 
during the summer. 


The church at La Harpe, Ill., has just held 
a meeting in which there were seventy-eight 
additions to the church. They had as their 
assistants Evangelist H. G. Bennett, of Kan- 
sas City, and, as song leader, P. P. Bilhon, 
of Chicago. 


The church at Colorado City, Colo., has 
decided to combine the Sunday-school service 
and the Sunday morning worship, in a 
service which will begin at 10:15 and close 
at 11:45. There will be 35 minutes for the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson, and 20 
minutes for the sermon. 


Allen Wilson, evangelist, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has just closed a meeting with the 
church at Colorado City, Colo., which lasted 
twenty-one days and brought ninety-four ad- 
ditions into the church. The pastor, Clark 
Bower, writes enthusiastically of the work 
of the evangelist, as well as that of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Tuckerman, leaders of song. 


For several years a debt of three thou- 
sand dollars has stood in the way of advance- 
ment in the work at Greenville, Texas. The 
energetic pastor, W. T. Hilton, took the mat- 
ter in hand and made a personal canvass of 
the entire membership, and the church is 
happy in being able to now pay the entire 
indebtedness which was owed the Church 
Extension Society. 


By an unexpected circumstance Herbert 
Yeuell found it impossible to go to Rens- 
selaer, Ind., for a meeting during the latter 
part of January. There were ninety-eight con- 
fessions in the meeting, and the pastor, 
George H. Clarke, speaks in the highest terms 
of the meeting. The singing was led by 
William Speer of the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Yeuell added much to the 
meeting by the effectiveness of her personal 
work, 


The Sunday-school of the First Christian 
Church, Bonham, Texas, is an important 
factor in the life of the town. Its average 
attendance for the month of January was 
274, the average offering $12.15; the number 
of males in the school exceed the number of 
females by five. One-half of the school con- 
sists of grown men and women. A number 
of whole families are members of the school. 
The church membership is 307. C. M. Schoon- 
over is the pastor. 





H. A. Denton, of Cincinnati, Ohio, supplied 
the pulpit at the Jackson Boulevard Church, 
Chicago, last Sunday. 


V. W. Blair, pastor at Greenfield, Ind., has 
bees ill with typhoid fever for several 
weeks, and is said to be still very sick. 


The church at Columbia, N. C., is without 
a pastor, but is working on as best it can 
until arrangements can be made for filling 
the pulpit. 


T. A. Lindermeyer .has resigned the pas- 
torate at Tuscola, Okla., and will close his 
work there March 21. The local paper speaks 
very highly of the influence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindermeyer in the community. 


M. M. Nelson has been called to remain 
with the church at Monte Vista, Colo., an- 
other year. During the last year there were 
forty-six additions to the church, and the 
finances are in splendid shape. 


J. C. Coggins did the preaching in a recent 
meeting, held by the church at Orphans 
Heights, N. Carolina. The pastor, John W. 
Tyndale, speaks in the highest appreciation 
of the work of Mr. Coggins, who is pastor 
sit Black Mountain, N. C. 


Walter Mansell enters enthusiastically 
upon the work at Crawfordsville, Ind. 


The East Broadway work, Sedalia, Mo., 
opens encouragingly for the new pastor, E. 
H. Williamson. 


Geo. L. Snively is to hold a meeting at 
Cameron, W. Va., during the month of 
March. 


The Brooks Brothers are holding a meeting 
at Moundsville, W. Va. This is their first 
meeting in the state. 


The church at Eureka Springs, Ark., has 
extended a call to N. M. Ragland, of the 
First Church, Springfield, Mo. We have no 
word as to whether he has accepted. 


Walter M. Jordan preached for two weeks 
in the recent meeting at Billings, Mont., 
in which there were twenty additions to the 
church. The latter part of the meeting was 
held by Robert Dungan, who will remain 
with the Billings Church until it can se- 
cure a pastor. Mr. Jordan, the former pas- 
tor at Billings, has accepted a call to the 
church at Butte. Lucile May Park, assistant 
state evangelist, led the singing in the Bil- - 
lings meeting. 





More Than 
Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delightfully 


different from 


crackers. 


soda 


common 


The difference begins with bet- 
ter baking of best materials, in 


the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 
package in the world that effec- 
tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes all dust and moisture. 








¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Let us try to get some correct measure of 
the foreign work our people are doing. It is 
of larger than many suppose. 
Last year the average monthly payments of 
the Foreign Society amounted to more than 
$25,000. Its staff, including 
native helpers, numbers 761. Did you ever 
think of it? If all these stand with tips of 
make 


proport 10ns 


missionary 


fingers touching, they would a row 
nearly one mile long. Again, 761 workers is 


the equal of one working for 277,765 days, or 
761 years, or about three-fourths of a mil- 
These teach the gospel in season, 
The sun 


lenium. 
out of season, day in and day out. 
never goes down on their work. 
In China there are about thirty 
buildings. The insurance on this property 
amounts to $300 per year. These buildings 
are power houses of gospel influence. The 
total value of all the property in all the 
fields is about $500,000. Much of this prop- 


alone 


erty is now worth far more than the For- 
eign Society paid for it. Values increase 


as the gospel spreads throughout the world. 
The ordinary work of the missionaries is 
along three lines: 
1. Evangelistic. 
the chief 
secondary 


Preaching the gospel is 
work. Everything else must be 

To this end languages must be 
learned, literature mastered, and religions 
carefully studied and well understood. The 
missionary sows beside all waters. He speaks 
to thousands. The message is proclaimed in 
humble street chapels, in crowded bazaars, 
in secluded zenanas, on long country tours. 
Sometimes an evangelistic trip requires sev- 
The missionary uses all sorts 
of conveyance: donkeys, 
canoes, launches, house-boats, wheel-barrows, 
jinrikishas, bicycles, railroad trains, and often 


eral weeks. 


horses, mules, 


he travels on foot 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Measure of The Work 


2. Medical. Christ himself set the ex- 
ample by administering to the sick. Twenty- 
four of his thirty-six recorded miracles were 
of physical healing. Non-Christian lands are 
lands of pain and great suffering. But 
mighty changes are being wrought. More 
than 1,100 hospitals are being supported on 
the foreign fields and 2,500,000 patients are 
No other agency has done 
more to soften hearts and doors, no 
other has been more fruitful of spiritual 
results. The Foreign Society supports eigh- 
teen hospitals and last year 127,800 patients 
were treated. Think of the vast labor, the 
great patience and care involved in the treat- 
number. All manner 
of diseases are treated. If 127,800 patients 
were lying on cots six feet apart, they would 
make a row more than fourteen miles long. 
That is the work of the Foreign Society for 
one year. It is being more than repeated 
this year, and so on. Medical work is an 
essential part of our Christian service in 
heathen lands. David Livingstone won his 
way through Africa with his medicine chest. 
Peter Parker opened China to the gospel at 
the point of the lancet. Now hospitals are 
springing up by the liberality of the Chinese 
themselves. Soon the land will be full of 
them at their Their own 
countrymen are conduct 
them. 

3. Educational. The Foreign Society has 
a vast school plant. It supports sixty-two 
schools and colleges, and last year the whole 
number in attendance was nearly 4,000. In 
numbers and far reaching influence the 
schools of our brotherhood on foreign soil 
will compare more favorably with our edu- 
cational work in America, where we have 
been at it so long and where we have such 


treated annually. 
open 


ment of so large a 


own 
being 


expense. 
trained to 








great wealth and numbers. If these 4,009 
were marching in a column six feet apart, 
they would make a procession about four 
miles long. The tread of this army of you 

blood helps to sound the death knell of 
heathendom. Who can measure the influence 
of such schools? If he be a benefactor of 
the race who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, what should be 
said of the missionary who takes a half. 
naked urchin from the squalor of a mud hut, 
where both sexes and ages herd like pigs, 
teach him to bathe himself, to respect 
woman, to tell the truth, to earn an honest 
living, and to serve God? The mission 
schools are uncompromisingly Christian. The 
Bible is the chief text book. Jesus is the 
great teacher. Prayer is the atmosphere. 
The hope of the future of these lands js 
largely wrapped up in these schools. They 
undermine stubborn, inherited prejudices, 
They lead the way to a true Christian life. 
The missionary forces of the world appreci- 
ate this, hence they are supporting 29,000 
mission schools with an attendance of about 
1,300,000 pupils. The marvelous awakening 
in Japan is due largely to the influence of 
the mission schools which helped lead to 
the present splendid school system. And 
these schools are effecting a quiet revolution 
in China, the like of which has never before 
been known in the history of the race. 

The work of the Foreign Society is of 
great proportions, indeed. It is world-em- 
bracing. Let these facts and many others 
like them be borne in mind as we take the 
offering for Foreign Missions March 7. 

Please send your March offering to F. N. 
Rains, Sec’y., Box 884, Cincinnati, O. Be 
careful to give local name of the church when 
different from the postoffice. 





Notes of the Foreign Society 


A. F. Hensey left 
uary 6 for Europe. He will reach America 


Bolenge, Africa, Jan 


about June 1 on his first vacation. 


Foreign Society for 
days of 


The receipts of the 
the first twenty-four 
amount to $4,341, a gain over the correspond 
The gain on 
February 24 


February 
ing time last year of $2,352. 
the missionary year, up to 
amounts to $12,789. 

E. R 
in December, last, reached Matadi, near the 
He was just 
H. Wat- 


ters of California supports Mr. Moon and the 


Moon, who went out to Africa early 


mouth of the Congo, January 5. 
starting up the river to Bolenge. G 


church at Covina, Calif., supports Mrs. Moon. 


The receipts for Foreign Missions for the 
first seventeen days of February amounted to 
$3,842, a gain over the corresponding time 
last year of $2,041. The total receipts for 
four months and seventeen days on the cur- 
rent missiopary year amount to $25,379, a 
gain of $12,478, or about 97 per cent. 


The First Church, Youngstown, O., John 
Ray Ewers, minister, enters the Living-link 
rank in the Foreign Society, and will provide 


the salary of a missionary. This is good 


news. The minister says: “The people did 
it because we have caught the spirit of 
Christ. This is a moment of supreme joy 


in the First Church.” When our churches 
see the world with Christ’s eyes, and feel 
for the world with Christ’s heart, the number 


of Living-links will be multiplied many 
times. 
Dr. L. F. Jaggard reports fifty-two vap- 


tisms at Bolenge, Africa, Sunday, January 3. 
He reports, also, ninety in the Sunday-school 


at the new station, Longa. 


It seems that the March Offering has al- 
ready begun. Mexico, Mo., has already 
raised over $600. Fayetteville, Ark., has also 
raised over $600. Evanston, Ohio, has raised 
over $500. And so the campaign has opened. 


In every church ample preparation should 
be made for the missionary offering. The 
youngest convert should be made to know 
that the Lord needs and expects his help. 
Every member should be reached with the 
missionary appeal. 


Last week the Foreign Society received 
two gifts on the Annuity Plan; one of $100 
from a friend in Kentucky and one of $500 
from a friend in Pennsylvania. There is a 
very considerable increase in the number and 
amount of Annuity gifts to the Foreign 
Society this year. 


One of our preachers said, “If I am not in 
sympathy with the missionary enterprise, 
what right have I to preach the gospel?” A 
non-missionary preacher of the gospel is a 
solecism in creation. Such a man has no 
place in the pulpit in any congregation of 
believers. 


The Foreign Society is asking for $400,000 
this year, including $50,000 for buildings in 
heathen lands. For a people as numerous 
and as prosperous this is a modest sum to 
ask and to confidently expect. There are 
single men among us any one of whom could 
give the entire amount. 


The church at Fayetteville, Ark., has raised 
$600 for foreign mission. A young lady of 
that congregation has volunteered to 
become a missionary. Look out for glorious 
reports later from many churches. 


also 


R. A. MeCorkle, missionary of the Foreign 
Society to Japan, returns from his vacation 
on the S. S. Korea, March 9. 


NEW IDEA 
Helped Wis. Couple. 








It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to old 
notions of things. New ideas often lead to 
better health, success and happiness. 

A Wis. couple examined an idea new to 
them and stepped up several rounds on the 
health ladder. The husband writes: 

“Several years ago we suffered from coffee 
drinking, were sleepless, nervous, sallow, 
weak, and irritable. My wife and I both 
loved coffee and thought it was a bracer.” 

(delusion). 

“Finally, after years of suffering, we read 
of Postum, and the harmfulness of coffee, 
and believing that to grow we should give 
some attention to new ideas, we decided to 
test Postum. 

“When we made it right we liked it and 
were relieved of ills caused by coffee. Our 
friends noticed the change—fresher skin. 
sturdier nerves, better temper, etc. 

“These changes were not sudden, but relief 
increased as we continud to drink and enjoy 
Postum, and we lost the desire for coffee. 

“Many of our friends did not like Postum 
at first, because they did not make it right. 
But when they boiled Postum according to 
directions on pkg., until it was dark and 
rich, they liked it better than coffee and were 
benefited by the change.” “There's 2 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Oo., Battle Creek 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gem 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The work at Pontiac, Ill., is progressing 
most satisfactorily under the leadership of 
Allen T. Shaw. 


G. D. King has greatly revived the churen 
in Eagleville, Cal., during the tew months of 
his present ministry there. 


Mrs. Nancy C. Henderson has left the 
money to the church at Jacksonville, Ill., for 
puilding a parsonage which will be done this 
spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Sapp, representing the 
c. W. B. M. in North Dakota, are griet- 
stricken in the death of their infant child 
February 16. 


The Metropolitan Church, Chicago, A. T. 

Campbell, pastor, LeRoy Brown, of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, evangelist, will hold a meet- 
ing beginning about the middle of March. 


Dr. J. P. Selinger, of the University of 
Chicago, gave a lecture on “The Social Cost 
of Tuberculosis” at the Douglas’ Park 
Church, last Saturday evening, under the 
direction of the Men’s Club of the church. 


Joel Brown, assisted by J. H. Davis of 
Des Moines, Iowa, as leader of song, is in 
a meeting at Unionville, Mo. 
is progressing most encouragingly, in spite 
of stormy weather. There have been fifteen 
additions to the church. 


Prof. J. Y. B. Wood, gospel singer, car- 
toonist and entertainer, can be had during 
March in revival meetings or to give his 
entertainment to assist churches to raise 
money. His terms are very reasonable. Ad- 
dress him 2403 Thrush avenue, Walnut Park, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The meeting 


J. C. Todd, pastor at Bloomington, Ind., 
is making a fine success of his Men’s League 
Bible Class. The organization enrolls about 
eighty men who divide the church into 
districts—150 to the district—and do the 
work of a pastor’s assistant. The plan sets 
many members to work. 


W. B. Zimmerman who came to the Effing- 
ham, Ill., Church from the Drake University, 
three months ago is doing good work. The 
Bible-schoo! has reached four times its orig- 
inal attendance, C. E. societies have been 
completely organized with several times or- 
iginal membership, and all auxiliaries of the 
church have been built up. More than fifty 
have been added to the church. 


The Ninth Street Christian Church, Lo- 
gansport, Ind., raised last year for all pur- 
poses $8,700.40. Of this amount $577.82 was 
for missions and benevolences. Additions to 
the church during the year, 144. During the 
five years ministry of J. H. Craig the mem- 
bership of this church has more than doubled, 
and a new church property erected worth 
$45,000. The Sunday-school is one of the 
best in the city with an enrollment of 600. 
The prospects for the Centennial year are 
excellent. All departments of the church are 
alive and active. 


Marionville, Mo.—The Blunt Brothers’ 
meeting closed on Monday night. R. W. 


Blunt of Monett doing the preaching. There 
were seventy-two additions. The congrega- 
tion gave the evangelist a seventeen-jeweled, 
gold watch, to show their appreciation of 
the good work he did in the meeting. The 
congregation gave the new members an Amer- 
an revised Bible or Testament, the most 
of them took Bibles, which cost the church 
about $30. The church is harmonious, well 
organized and out of debt. The church is 


planning to make many improvements in its 
building in the near future. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


WITH THE WORKERS 


TELEGRAMS 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 1.—Free blank 
pledges half days income monthly facilitate 
general offerings. Telegraph Orders. 
Centennial Committee. 


Des Moines, Ia., February 28. 
eight additions today. Total in seven days, 
385. Wonderful men’s meeting this after- 
noon and great auditorium packed to doors 
this evening. Brother Scoville masterful in 
appeal for union of God’s people. The entire 
evangelistic party endearing themselves to us 
and our joy is beyond words. 

i Ce 


Seventy- 


Medbury. 


other 
this 


Somerset, Pa., February 28.—Two 
Somerset churches attempted 
winter, but had no additions. Evangelist 
Snively here fifteen days. Packed 
fifty-four valuable addi 


revivals 


George L. 


houses constantly; 


tions; greatest ingathering in any church 
here for twenty-five years. Church enthu 
siastic and hopeful. 

J. D. Garrison, Minister. 


Louisville, Ky., February 28.—One hundred 
and seventy-five today in Central Church, 
New Albany, Ind. This truly great church 
goes forward to still greater work under the 
princely leadership of B. F. Caton. 
fuesday night. Begin at El Reno, 
Sunday, March 7. 

Sellers and St. John, tivangelists. 


Close 


Okla., 


“The City Man and the Church” was the 
subject of O. F. Jordan’s sermon, at the 
Evanston Church, on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The pastor of the Christian Church at 
Fitzgerald, Ga., E. E. Hollingsworth, made 
the Lincoln Centennary address at Fitz- 
gerald. 


F. M. McHale has closed his work at Rich- 
land Center, Wis., and enters at once into 
pastoral relation with the church at Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


O. F. Jordan, pastor of the church at 
Evanston, IIl., has organized a “Pastor’s Class 
in Christian Doctrine,” which will meet dur- 
ing the week. 

The church at Bedford, Ohio, is in a meet- 
ing, with E. P. Wise, of East Liverpool, as 
evangelist. C. A. Freer is the beloved pas- 
tor of the church. 


Addison W. Crab and wife have just closed 
a meeting at Shelburn, Ind., which lasted 
thrity-four days, and in which there were 
106 additions to the church. 


A. W. Taylor will begin preaching at 
Irving Park about the first of March. He 
will move his family to the city a month or 
two later. He will be most cordially wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the Chicago 
churches. 


The home of S. Elwood Fisher, pastor of 
the church at Paxton, Ill., was invaded by 
the members of his church on a_ recent 
evening. But the intrusion was heartily for- 
given for they brought with them the 
evening’s refreshments and a purse contain- 
ing thirty dollars in gold. 


Chicago churches ought not to lack in mis- 
sionary inspiration this winter. Three re- 
turned missionaries of the Disciples are win- 
tering with us, Dr. Layton of China, H. P. 
Shaw of China, and Roscoe Hill of Matanzas, 
Cuba. In addition we have Guy Sarvis, 
who was in Y. M. C. A. work in Calcutta, 
and who crossed the continent of Africa 
with a newspaper correspondent. These men 
all have great messages and should be heard 
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in every church of our brotherhood in the 
city if their time permits. 


H. Jas. Crocket will close his work with 
the church at Bartlesville, Okla., March 15. 
He has not yet decided upon his future 
location, and might be secured for a meet- 
ing or pastoral work. .During the fifteen 
months of Mr. Crocket’s work at Bartles 
ville there have been fifty additions to the 
church. The Sunday-school has doubled in 
attendance. The congregation has raised for 
all missionary enterprises about $300. Have 
work of pastor’s assistant. ‘The plan sets 
raised in cash and pledges for building, $1,300. 
raised in cash and pledges for building $1,300. 
current expenses, $2,200. The 
basement of the new building has been com- 
pleted and is now occupied by the congre 
gation. 


Cash _ for 


A WORD FROM CANADA. 


St. Thomas, Ont., 

Having received a unanimous call from tne 
church here I resigned my work at Cherokee, 
Okla., and began work here January 1, last. 
St. Thomas is a city of 20,000 people, mid- 
way between Detroit and Buffalo on the 
Canadian side, located on the northern shore 
of lake Erie. 

I fina religious conditions here some dif- 
ferent from the States. 
The Disciples are not very numerous, neither 
very wealthy in Canada, but 
the “true blue” type. 

In St. Thomas we 


Can. 


conditions in the 
loyal and of 
church 


have a new 


edifice costing $20,000, and a membership 
of 493, very well organized for good work, 


and we have reasons to expect good things 
for the Lord. We mission in East 
St. Thomas that is doing good work and is 
full of promise. 

Our ony 
here, but is neglected and not sup 
ported by our Canadian brotherhood as it 
should be. It is to our shame and permanent 
injury that we cannot have at least one good 
educational institution in this great Domin 
ion. Brethren and churches in Canada will 
soon awaken to our grave educational needs. 

193 Wellington St. G. J. 


have a 


college in all Canada is located 
much 


Chapman. 








NEARLY RESIGNED 
But Held Position on Grape-Nuts. 

An Oklahoma woman was saved from loss 
of health and position by change to- right 
food. She says: 

“The Spring of 1904 found me almost a 
nervous wreck from the use of improper food. 
I could not sleep nor eat anything but what 
it seemed that my stomach was on fire. 

“T had the best medical advice I could get, 
but medicine did not reach my trouble. I 
was growing worse al] the time until I was 
about to resign my position, a thing I could 
not afford to do. 

“A friend brought me a pkg. of that won- 
derful food, Grape-Nuts, and asked if I had 
ever tried it. I told her no. I had no faith 
in it, but to please her I promised to use the 
package before I decided what it would do 
for me. 

“f-ate nothing but Grape-Nuts and cream 
three times a day and that awful burning in 
my stomach disappeared. I was able to con- 
tinue at my work and gained 26 lbs. in three 


months. So I owe my health and position 


to Crape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Centennial 


Centennial Revivals. 

If there ever was a time to refrain from 
preaching the gospel, it is not now. Antici- 
pating or following the call of the National 
Committee on Evangelism, about a dozen 
of the churches in the Pittsburgh District 
have held revivals recently, mostly with 
home force. Through their special efforts 
and the regular services more than a thou- 
sand souls have been brought into these 
churches within the last ninety days. Our 
other congregations are wise enough to dis- 
cern the signs of the times and are planning 
earnestly for evangelistic campaigns within 
the Centennial year. Correspondence and re- 
ports in the papers both indicate that the 
conditions are the same all over the country. 
Strike while the iron is hot, and the reports 
made at Pittsburgh will show a net gain of 
one hundred thousand. 

Asking for the Old Paths. 

Everywhere there is a keen interest in 
everything that relates to the beginnings of 
the Restoration Movement. People are hun- 
gry for stories of the pioneers. They want 
to see the books they read. They want to 
sing the songs that were used fifty, seventy- 
five and a hundred years ago. The camp 
fires conducted by the C. W. B. M. have 
struck such a responsive chord that they 
should not only be taken up by every one of 
the 2,500 auxiliaries, but similar services 
should be held by all other churches, great 
and small. The preacher or teacher who is 
wise will give out any particular information 
when there is an appetite for it. In this 
Centennial year everybody is hungry for the 
facts of the mighty movement which God 
inaugurated a hundred years ago to unite 
his people and save the world. 

Outgrown Houses. 

Just a little while we have been working 
and praying to increase the attendance and 
quicken the interest in our Bible-schools. 
Our prayers are being gloriously answered, 
and our labors marvelously rewarded. Let 
the paragraphers of the daily press, and the 
*pessimists of Pliocine pulpits take notice 
that half-filled churches are now out of date. 
The twentieth century order is, to tear down 
the meeting house and build greater. Here 
are three examples from the Centennial 
County. The First Washington Church has 
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Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 
“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One dime brings a 
sample. The Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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a splendid building, but basement, gallery, 
auditorium and choir loft as well as all the 
class rooms are packed to suffocation week 
after week for the study of the Bible. Monon- 
gahela bought the residence next door to 
take care of its growing Bible-schood, but 
that will no longer hold the overflow. Just 
a few years ago Charleroi built a handsome 
house that was expected to meet the require- 
ments of at least twenty-five years. Now 
the study of God’s word brings together such 
a host of young and old week after week 
that the architect and church officers are 
laboring over the problem of enlargement. 
Of course, Cole, Beckler and Boblitt are capa- 
ble, devoted and energetic leaders, but there 
was a time when even such labor failed to 
yield such returns. Not only in Washington 
and Pennsylvania, but in all the world, now 
is the accepted time. The Word of God 
has the right-of-way. 
The Harvest Beyond the Seas. 

God’s cause is one in all the world. It was 
so a hundred years ago when Barton W. 
Stone of Kentucky, Thomas Campbell of 
Pennsylvania and Alexander Campbell of 
Scotland, and many others in divers places 
were thinking and saying the same things, 
no one of them knowing that his sublime 
vision of a united church, a victorious Lord. 
and a redeemed world was seen by any other 
than his own prophetic eye. It is true now when 
not only the Congo and Philippines match 
the growth of our most favored home fields, 
but when every mission station reports van- 
ishing opposition, deepening interests and 
multiplying membership. Thus the Centen- 
nial year brings to every church a double 
reason for a doubled offering. Our own peo- 
ple are now ready as never before to do 
worthy things. Their faith is stronger, their 
hope is brighter and their love is warmer. 
It matters little that a few of them have 
less money than heretofore, for generally our 
offerings are shortened not by our poverty, 
but by our indifference. The marvels of 
apostolic missions are being repeated in the 
splendid successes of our own brethren in 
foreign lands. We are not the people to fail 
of doubling our investments where we see 
the returns multiplying. 

On Record. 


Whether we will or no we are going on 
record this Centennial year before the whole 
world and all time to come. Not only will 
our whole movement be judged by our con- 
tributions to the fundamental work of Chris- 
tian missions, but every particular congre- 
gation and every individual preacher will be 
weighed in the new century by the mission- 
ary records of the Centennial year. A noble 
pride should stir every heart to do the ut- 
most possible. This is a crisis when sacrifice 
is not only justified but demanded. This is 
a turning point when the ordinary rules of 
temporal prudence must be thrown to the 
winds. This is a judgment day when to sow 
to the flesh what would yield thirty, sixty 
or a hundred-fold in the spirit is to reap 
condemnation for eternity. Get right with 
God March 7. W. R. Warren, 

Centennial Secretary. 


R. Ray Eldred and Dr. Jaggard have started 
a new station, at Longa, Africa. They have 
built a three-room mud house, a carpenter 
shop, a store, and a sheep shed, besides clear- 
ing about five acres of land. The station 
was a typical African jungle, but they hope 
to make it a beautiful and pleasant home. 
The church at this new station now numbers 
fifty-two. 
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HOW TO SEND THE MARCH OFFERING. 

1. Please send the offering Monday morn. 
ing, March 8. If all pledges are not paid, 
send on what you have and send again later, 

2. Care should be taken to give the local 
name of the church, at Mt. Pleasant, Corinth, 
Sixth St., etce., when different from the post- 
office. 

3. Friends are requested also to state defi- 
nitely whether the money is from a church, 
a Sunday-school, an Endeavor Society, or an 
individual. A separate account is kept with 
each of these. A little care in this matter 
will avoid misunderstanding and save need- 
less correspondence. 

4. The offerings should be sent to F. M 
Rains, Secretary, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who will at once return a proper receipt, 
Money should be sent by bank draft, post- 
office order, express order, or registered letter, 

5. And in all, let us heed the apostolic 
injunction, “Not slothful in business; fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord.” 


Is This Fair? 


Certain Proof Will Be Made That Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets Cure 
Stomach Trouble. 








THIS EXPERIMENT FREE. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary chem- 
ieals not only to digest food, but to enrjeh 
the fluids of the body so that it may no 
longer suffer from dyspepsia or other stomach 
trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these tab- 
lets free, so that their power to cure may be 
proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
using these tablets for the aid and cure of 
every known stomach disease. Know what 
you put into your stomach, and use discretion 
in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, tne pure concentrated 
tincture of Hydrastis (Golden Seal), which 
tone up and strengthen the mucous lining of 
the stomach, and increase the flow of gastrie 
and other digestive juices; Lactose (extracted 
from milk); Nux, to strengthen the nerves 
controlling the action of the stomach and to 
cure nervous dyspepsia; pure Aseptic Pepsin 
of the highest digestive power and approved 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan recently statea that this 
Pepsin was the only aseptic pepsin he had 
found that was absolutely pure.—free from 
all animal impurities; Bismuth, to absorb 
gases and prevent fermentation. They are 
deliciously flavored with concentrated Jamaica 
Ginger—in itself a well known stomach tonic. 

Liquid chemicals lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evaporation, 
fermentation and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized as 
the only true and logical manner of preserv- 
ing the ingredients given above in their fullest 
strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a druggist 
and ask his opinion of the formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the in- 
gredients necessary to stop its trouble. It 
costs nothing to try. You know what you 
are taking, and the fame of these tablets 
prove their value. All druggists sell them. . 
Price 50 cents. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you a trial package 
by mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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